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- pastors and ruling diders ere di 
poor, end in others, labonts 


of these are alrendy too onerous, the chureh- 


es are; complimenting: théir office-bearers by | 
‘setting: bpdrt pertionlar class, whose busi- 
ness: to eareof the poor.” An in- 


stanctiof the latter ..cocurred' in: our midst 
last Sabbath; in: the ordination of five dea- 


‘eons in thé. Second ebur¢h 
of This chureh is: the largest 
<i the Syaodjof Pittsburgh, and in order to 


do ies. propet.work needs; doubtless, the full 
of scriptural. office-bearers.’. An exeel- 


lent- sermon; by the: Rev.. W.;D. Howard, 
the pastor of the church, on ‘the 
Mission of the Church,” was the eprops 
ate p ry ordination service. } 
Howard has been the pastor of this church! 
for some six years; one of our most 
able successful ministers. The 
ration is enterprising, energetic, and liberal, 
nevolent movements of our city. 

Our: community was startled last week, 
“by the announcement of the sudden death, 
“from Giseaise of the heart, of Frederick 
‘Loreny, Esq., one of our best citizens, in 
“every sense of the word. He was an enter- 
business man, an intelligent 

nd ‘refined gentleman, and a most active 
and liberal Christian.. At the time of his 
“déath, he ‘was’ one of the most prominent 
‘business men ofthe city, a member of the 


“City Council, a railroad and bank director, 
ruling’ elder in the ‘First Presbyterian 
‘Church, and a trustee and director 


4 of the 
During this Wonk two of the most excel- 


“lent. and widely-known literaty institutions 
‘in this section of the ten? A 


ave resumed 


‘their sessions undér very favourable aus- 


pices. The fift; -second semi-annual session 


of the Steubenville Female Seminary began 
on. Monday, and on Wednewdsy the forty- 
“ninth year of the Synodical ( ashington) 
College of the Synod of Wheeling, ~° 
third and largest and oldest literary 
‘institution, Jefferson College, commenced 
ita fifty-third year several weeks since, with 
‘an unprecedented accession of students. We 
regret to learn that this Institution is about 


fessor Patterson, who has been elected Pro- 
‘fessor Of Mathematics in Oakland College, 
‘Mississippi. He is a finished scholar, a 
polished gentleman, and a warm-hearted 
Christian—oné of the ablest and best be- 
loved men ever connected with the College, 
and the departure of himself and most ex- 
cellent wife (for she, too, is a great favour- 
‘te,) will be deeply regretted by many of 
the former as well as present students of 
Jefferson.” Yours,. 


[From OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 
used it to be selected 

for some curious experi- 


e, Mmear 


ments MM. Coladon and Stourm, as to 


the rapidity with which sound is transmit- 
It had already been 
at Paris in distilled water; the 
point now was to ascertain whether pure 


“water, but not distilled, would produce per- 


ceptibly different results. The apparatus 
tourm 
is as simple as possible. On the Swiss shore 
of the Jake is a clock with a bell-clapper, 
which strikes under the water, in order to 
produce the sound; this bell-clapper is ar- 
ranged in such a manner, that at the same 
instant that it touches the clock, its op- 
posite extremity, which remains out of the 
water, ignites a train of powder, the flames 
from which are visitle on the Savoy shore. 
Here is placed an ear-trumpet, by which an 
observation is obtained from the striking of 
the clock ; it has a watch with second hands, 
_and the interval observed by it between the 
moment of ‘seeing the flames and that of 
_hearing the sound, marks the time that it 
requires for the sound to cross the lake. 
The experiment succeeds very well, and 
shows that there is a very trifling difference 
between the transmission of sound through 
‘distilled water, and that of the lake, and it 
is worthy of remark in passing, that in fur- 
nishing the desired solution, it does credit 
to the purity of the waters of the lake. 

On the other side of Evian, is the mouth 
of the Rhone, about which are many inter- 
esting points of view, among which we find 

a place that Jean Jacques Rousseau has 
rendered remarkable by his eloquent but in- 
_jnrious romance of the New Eloise. I wish 

to'speak of the rocks of Meillerie, at the 
base of which have been an enacted some of 
the most remarkable scenes in this sad 
drama. But the appearance of things here 
is much changed since the times of Rous- 
‘geau. The immense rocks overhanging this 
_ place above the lake, which has here a depth 
of from nine hundred to one thousand feet, 


have attracted the cupidity of the people of 


Savoy, who have learned that nature has 
placed at their disposal a rich and abundant 
mine of wealth. These rocks have been 


_ converted into quarries, from which are sent 
_ to Geneva dail, 
is here i , 


vagt quantities of stone. It 


als for her constantly increasing growth. 
Since her old ditches are filled up, and the 


old bulwarks destroyed, Geneva is becoming 


and important commercial city. 


a very lar 
is no longer Geneva.’ 


charm which once hung around the coast of 
Meillerie. Instead of the picturesque and 
romantic, one only finds at this point of the 


~lake a spectacle of useful, but certainly not 


v leasing industry. 
3 youd Evian, alone on the declivity of 
the hill, at the foot of which the city is built, 


‘and on the road-which leads to a very high 


yramidal stone, from which stretches a view 
‘as beautiful as it is extended, we find the 
little village of St. Paul. It was the cradle 


of the family of Blovay, well known in the 


which is now divided into 


_ history of Savo 
tn the one Savoyard and Catho- 


two branches, 


lies, the other Swiss and Protestant. It 


-was here that a curious scene took place, 


_ which I have before ‘heard related, but with- 
_ out knowing where it took place. An old 
_Jady of Blonay requested’ in her will that 

buried with her precious jewels 
on her fingers. She died; at least she was 
were left on her 


she might be 


her wishes, all her rin é 
. fingers, the corpse was p on a bier and 
jad in the village ehureh before interring it. 
During the night ove of: the servants (pro- 
; bably the one who bad been left to watch 
the corpse), considered herself 94 liberty to 
_Sppropriate to herself some of the jewels 
é wich eould no longer; be of any service to 
‘her mistress. But not being a 
~ them from her fingers, she 
_ shrouded corpse, to the 


the servant fled, and the 


Madame 


thie the 


Geneva finds the materi- } 


draw 
cut them off. The 
e horror of the thief, 
wakened; she having 9 


PUBLISHED 


inspired. years, however, the 
| good -damé lived to let the world know that 


|-she-was not dead, and that dead or alive, her 


“taking steps: to secure mars attention to the 


rings should not be:stolen. I do not vouch 
for this:piece of history; 1 only give it as a 
teaditiémicurrentin this country. 

Blyth’s Letters from Germany, 


Or Tits 


der, Schiller-——Sunset, sceaene—Life in a steeple 
Mirth at cur expense—The place where dolls 

are made—Enteriginment for man and beast 
Green Tree to, be remembered. 


Germany, 1854. 


. to see the memorials af the great men that had 
lived in Weimar.’ The day before, all my 
) thoughts had been with him who had infused 
9% new religious life into the German miad. 
Now was | to be reminded of those men of 
modern times, who, by their literary labours, 
_havebeen to an extraordinary degree both the 
exponents and the formers of the national cha- 
racter. The whole city pleased me. So quiet, 
so lovely; 80 embosomed in rich foliage—it 
seemed fitted for. the fairy dream of the poet, 
and for the patient labours of the student and 
philosopher; and it was a pleasing thought 
that the great men who once walked these 
streets had so much.in nature about them, as 
.-well as‘in, the favour of a prince, to make their 
retreat a loved one. 

Every child in the street was familiar with 
the names of those who had done honour to 
their city, and we had no difficulty in inquiring 
our way from one to another of the former 
abodes of these men. We saw successively the 
-humpble cottage where Wieland hed lived, the 
stately mansion where Goethe had spent more 
than fifty.years of his ‘life, atid where he had 
at last died after winning a deathless fume; 
and the old dark stoné -honse which had once 
| belonged to Herder. All these houses being 
| mow private property, we could only stand in 
| the street and look at-them from the outside. 
|The house of Sghiller, however, has recently 
become the property of the government, and a 
sign over the door, “Here dwelt Schiller,” in- 
 -vites the stranger to enter: We found the 
room where he studied and wrote precisely the 
‘same as when he left it. The bed in which he 
died is in the corner, and on it lies a delinea- 
--tion of his features rigid in death. Some of 
his manuscripts still lie upon his study-table, 


“to suffer great loss by the removal of Pro- } while a few of his favourite well-thumbed books 


lie on a shelf near by. His organ and guitar 
are there also; and looking round, you can 
hardly realize that the owner of these things is 
dead and gone. You expect to see him enter 
every moment, in dressing-gown and slippers, 
with his poetical, dreamy, pensive face, but he 
comes not. 

From these empty houses we went to see all 
that remains in Weimar of those who once 
made her celebrated—their graves. Lucas Cra- 
nach, the painter, the “pictor-celerrimus,” as 
his tombstone calls him, is buried in the ceme- 
tery of the church of St: James. You read his 
name under scores of pictures in every gallery 
of Europe, and I have learned to recognize them 
all, without the name, by the utter disregard 
-of ‘all anatomical’ discoveries that reign in his 
human figures. Germany claims him, however, 
as one of her first and best painters. . 

‘tablet in the pavement, bearing only the name 
of Herder, marks the spot where he is buried. 
Outside of the church, however, a very fine 
‘marble statue of this great writer marks the 
estimation in which he was held by those among 
whom he lived. From here we went to the new 
cemetery, where side by side repose Goethe and 
Schiller. At the end of a pretty avenue lined 
' with flower-beds is a little chapel, under which 
is the grand ducal burial vault. In the centre 
of this vault lies the late Duke Charles Augus- 
tus, the friend and patron of the poets. He 
wanted to have the remains of Goethe and 
Schiller deposited on each side of him, but his 
request was not attended to, and they lie in a 
distant corner. Through an iron grated win- 
dow I could jast discern in the gloom the out- 
lines of the coffins of these brother poets. I 
did not like their burial-place. Emperors, war- 
riors, and statesmen may fitly repose in marble 
mausoleums, but a green mound under the 
free, bright heaven, suits me better for poets. 

When we had seen these graves, we did not 
care to see anything else in Weimar. Neither 
the handsome palace, with its park and gar- 
dens, nor Gustavus Adolphus’ leather belt 
pierced with the bullet that killed him, nor the 
armour of Duke Bernard, nor even his finger 
which was cut off in a battle, and afterwards 
carried for many years in the owner’s pocket, 
could induce us to tarry another day, and so 
we got into the post wagon and rolled through 
a beautiful fairy land, twenty-five miles to 
Rudolstadt. The sky was all on fire when we 
arrived there; all the afternoon dark clouds 
had been rolling up the heavens, and now the 


and the horizon, was dyeing them with gold and 
crimson. The fantastic play of these gorgeous 
colours, their fading and their brightening, now 
almost disappearing, and now rolling up to 
the zenith a sea of glory, gave us a more 
heavenly sunset than mortal ever enjoyed on 
the Brocken or the Rigi, or even ten thousand 
feet higher. It was such a sunset as Bunyan 
might have dreamed of seeing in the land of 
Beulah, or sucha glory as might have burst 
upon the sight of Pilgrim as he neared the gates 
of the Celestial City. That was a beautiful 
idea of the little chilé who said that the stars 
were holes in the sky to let the glory through. 
Here might he have said that the door itself 
was thrown wide open. 

In the morning, when we left Rudolstadt, 
the clouds were all away, the sky was clear. 
After an hour’s ride we were very unceremoni- 
ously stopped at Saalfeld, to wait an indefinite 
time for the arrival of another post from some- 
where else. We sallied out, therefore, to see 
‘the city, which isa very small one. The door 
of an old church of the thirteenth. century 
stood open. A flight of stone steps, worn al- 
most away, invited us up into its tall steeple. 
We accepted the invitation, and winding round 
and round, we ascended perhaps a hundred and 
fifty feet, when we opened a door and entered a 
kitchen. Indeed, we found the old steeple a 
very comfortable dwelling for a large family, 
who enjoyed the doubtful advantage of a wide 
prospect at the expense of a weary climb. An 
apology for our unlooked-for intrusion render- 
ed the old lady communicative and our call was 
not so unpleasant as many I have made on 
terra firma. 

We had from the steeple espied an old ruin, 
which we went to see. We inquired our way 
of an old man in the street. He walked along 
by our side, and hearing us talk broken German, 
he was anxious to know where we came from. 
On hearing, he gazed steadily in our faces, 
and repeating, in astonishment, the words, 
“America! America!” he burst into an uncon- 
trollable fit of laughter. Every reassurance of 
the fact was the signal for a new explosion, 
‘when fearing that he might choke, we went 
| tranquilly away. We saw him afterwards in 
the distance, holding his sides in his hands, 
with his face raised towards the sky, and shak- 
ing ‘convulsively. He was very red, and evi- 
dently trying very hard to control his emotion. 
“What a funny thing it is to be an American— 
how funny not to be all black—how funny to 
come so far to see Saalfeld—how funny to look 


“the old man laughed! 
From this town where 


>. 


Memorials of the illustrious dead— Goethe, Her- | 


Messrs. Editors—I_ went out in the morning | 


setting sun, through an opening between them 


just like a respectableGerman! No wonder 


| we went to another which makes little children 

laugh all the world over. You remember, per- 
liaps, the little wooden soldier you used to 
parade on the narsery floor; tti¢ little wooden 
horses with stiff legs, and glowing with red 
‘paint, on which the wooden general sat; the 
wooden dolls, with eyes that would’nt move as 
‘ they do now-a-days; and all that host of wood- 
en affairs so brilliant that come under the name 
of “Dutch toys.” ‘Well, the most of them were 
made, and the like are made to this day, in 
Sounenberg. The inhabitants of this town are 
‘devoted to the youth of the world, manufactar- 
ing every year thousands of dolls, soldiers, 
marbles, and slate pencils, for the rising gen- 
eration, beside a few hundred boot-jacks and 
pill-boxes for the elders. And now, if any of 
the children want to know where Sounenberg 
| is, tell them it is just about in the centre of 
Germany, and, on my route, just two hours’ 
‘ride from Coburg, my halting place for the 
night. 

We were at a loss where to go to in Co- 
burg. Our infallible guide-book had record- 
ed of its two inns, “Green Tree, dirty; Swan, 
no better.” Whether it was because the name 
was fresher, or because it stood first in the 
book, we went at a venture to the “Green 
Tree.” We wish we had gone to the “Swan,” 
for the “Green Tree” turned out to be a very 
old and decayed one, under whose deceitful 
bark lurked all sorts of unclean things. It 
proved to be literally a place of “ entertainment 
for man and beast,” for on calling for supper, 
we discovered that the eggs were quite ready 
to peep, and that our right to the ham was dis- 
puted by crawling creatures of a thousand legs. 
And then through dark passages we groped 
our way to our rooms. I shall not undertake 
to say what befel the others there, but my own 
experience was too remarkable to be left unre- 
corded. As I was sitting quietly writing, my 
room door suddenly fell down, caused by the 
attempt of my neighbour H——, to come in in 
gearch of my bell-rope, because his own was 
‘broken. It is needless to say that his mission 
was a vain one. I tried then to move my 
table away from the window, when I found my- 
‘self going off with the top, leaving the four 
legs standing in rigid obstinacy behind. And 
then what a bed that was to sleep on! It was 
the ne plus ultra of German torturing machines. 
Its breadth was just the length of my forearm, 
and in its centre rose, like Mont Blanc, a feath- 
er bed, under which I was expected to creep— 
thermometer 80. It is hardly worth while to 
say that I razed Mont Blanc, and stretched my- 
self as carefully as possible upon the narrow 
ledge, which is so ludicrously called a bed. I 
could not sleep, for the rats were holding a 
a feast right over my head, and a dog and cat 
were engaged in a lively dispute in the court- 
yard ; andso [ lay thinking thinking of chaos, 
and wondering whether the landlord of the 
“Green Tree” had been studying a work upon 
the subject. At last my weariness was too 
much for my bed. I began to sleep and to 
dream. A fearful storm was raging over the 
sea. The goodly ship plunged in the waves, 
and creaked in the blast, and then she began 
to go to pieces; the cabin-doors were wrenched 


off their hinges; tables, chairs, glass, and 


china were all piled in confused heaps, and 
every one was running to and fro in an agony 
of despair. And yet wilder grew the waves, 
and fiercer the blast, and more ominously still 
did the goodly ship thump against the sea. I 
clung to the mast with all my strength; but a 


lurch mightier than the rest, loosened my grasp; 


I fell and lay on the floor beside Mont Blanc! 
The rats were executing a d gallop over 
‘me, and thé disputants in 
increased seven-fold, while the strife raged with 
seven-fold fury. After this I slept quietly 
enough, and in the morning we breakfasted as 
we could, the meal being disturbed only by the 
irremedial breaking down of the Professor’s 
chair. 

We left Coburg just as soon as it was possi- 
ble, for this “Green Tree” seemed to be about 
as respectable an object as was in it. We 
breathed a sweeter air when we got out of tbe 
city gates, and in the freshness of a beautiful 
‘summer morning, soon forgot the vexations to 
which we had been subjected. And so our life 
goes in this travelling through the land. Every 
day brings us new scenes and faces, and every 
night a new lodging-place. The vexations of 
one day are balanced by the comforts of the 
next, and the latter are all the better for the 
contrast. As variety is better than uniformity, 
and as there can be no variety without the good 
and the bad together, our philosophy teaches 
us to retain our equinanimity, even under the 
protection of a shadow so deceitful as that of 
the “Green Tree” at Coburg. We feel better 
off to-night at Nuremburg, to which we have 
come by railroad. It is a strange, old, ghostly 
city—a monument of the fifteenth century, 
sleeping in the lap of the nineteenth, and it 
must have a letter all to itself. Buyrua. 


For the Presbyterian. 
VOCAL MUSIC. 


MASON KINDELL AS A TEACHER. 


Luther said, “ Music is one of the fairest 
and most glorious gifts of God, to which 
Satan is a bitter enemy; for it removes from 
the heart the weight of sorrows, and the 
fascination of evil thoughts. Music is a 
kind and gentle sort of discipline; it refines 
the passions, and improves the understand- 
ing. Those who love music are gentle and 
honest in their tempers. I always loved 
music, and would not for a great matter be 
without the little skill which I possess in 
the art.” 

Those who have been careful and interest- 
ed students of the art, and have improved 
this ‘most glorious gift,”’ and have observed 
its effect upon home circles in which it has 
been cultivated, recognize at once the force 
of Luther’s remarks, and feel their truth- 
fulness; and those who have never attended 
to it, surely need no higher authority for its 
usefulness than the above. Yet how la- 
mentable the fact that its great importance 
is so much overlooked! Parents do not 
know how much future happiness rey 


‘might secure for themselves and their chi 


dren, by having them taught the elements 
of vocal music. 
almost criminal, now that the cost of in- 
struction, either in money or time, is so very 
trifling. But for this neglect, perhaps, the 
rm that is left to wither and perish might 
fave been developed in many a musical 
nius, and shed brilliance, and honour, and 
Penolnens, upon families now in obscurity, 
poverty, and wretchedness. Though its 
eat usefulness does not consist in making 
musical prodigies, a little of it is better 
than none at all; so that attention to it by 
rents, even to a very limited extent, can 

y no possibility be productive of harm. 

It is very gratifying to notice the in- 
creasing desire manifested for instruction in 
instrumental music. ‘While this is right, it 
is really of secondary importance. It is too 
expensive to become universal, and conse- 

uently must benefit a comparatively few. 
But the knowledge of vocal music may be 
obtained by the masses. It may make glad 
the hearts of millions, whether they have 
ever heard the sound of an instrument or 
not. Its pure and elevating influences over 
the heart and moral perceptions may be felt 
in thousands of families who cannot afford 
an instrumental education. An old note- 
book, accidentally dug up from household 
rubbish, can ae almost a paradise of a 
home in the wilderness, when its inmates 
are masters of its elementary principles. — 


But now allow me to say a word respect- 
ing the teacher whose name heads this 


court-yard had | 


Peyton Harrison, W. Bailey, and 


Indeed, the neglect seems 


article. I am impelled in this solely by the 
deep interest I feel in’ this very im t 
subject. It.is with me a sense of duty. 
‘It is not to di others that I write; 
for I would say to every teacher engaged 
in this lagdable work, go on, and may your 
labours be crowned with the happiest results. 

Mr. Kindell seems peculiarly adapted to 
the profession he has chosen. He has had 
much experience, having devoted many 
| years excheaivalt to teaching. He unites 
with a thorough knowledge of the subject, 
a faculty for imparting to child or adult a 
‘more clear and, compreliensive view of its 
rudiments in one or two quarters, than any 
other teacher that has ever come under my 
notice. He pays particular attention to the 
two most important, though generally most 
neglected, essential elements in the science 
—4aste and time—and impresses them upon 
his pupils all through his terms with a most 
indefatigable persistence. He deems the 
work worth doing well, and seems conscien- 
tious ahout neglecting a single important 
point. He loves it, and enters into it with 

reat spirit and energy. He advances step 
by step, carefully and cautiously, and as he 
progresses, the work is very thorough. A 

upil with the least capacity must learn. 

here is no playing and laughing in his 
classes, except during intermission, when he 
mingles freely with his scholars, and is as 
affable as any. His schools always close 
with prayer. 

One cannot sit and listen to his class with- 
out being struck with the difference between 
his schools and many we have all been 
familiar with. How often we hear it said: 
“T went to singings-chool many a quarter, 
but never learned anything; we had lots of 
fun though—we did nothing much but 
play.” This is the great fault in all the 
schools I have ever visited. In Mr. Kin- 
‘dell’s it is corrected. Playing, laughing, or 
talking, are instantly checked and empha- 
tically and positively prohibited; and the 
consequence is seen and felt in the dee 
interest all soon manifest in the study. 
have never heard a scholar of his make use 
of the above excuse. H. R. A. 


For the Presbyterian. 
Presbytery of Londonderry, 


This body met in regular fall session on 
Tuesday evening, 24th ult. in the First 
Presbyterian church at Newburyport, Mas- 
sachusetts. In the absence of the last Mod- 
erator, the Rev. B. R. Allen, the Rev. W. 
W. Eells preached the opening sermon. The 
discourse was based upon the last six verses 
of the fifty-fifth chapter of Isaiah, and was 
a most forcible explication of the great truth 
that God’s word should nese the pur- 
pose of its mission into the world. 

The mecting was quite well attended, not- 
withstanding the distance from several of 
the churches, eleven ministers and five rul- 
ing elders being present. Some matters of 
local interest came before the body, and 
were disposed of in a way the best calcula- 
ted to promote the harmony of the churches. 
The several resolutions of the last General 
Assembly relative to benevolence, the sup- 
port of the ministry, and the project of a 
new church at Washington, were commend- 
ed to pastors and sessions. 

There is, on the whole, a very state 
relation,40 the interests of our 
tion. Whatever apathy may have prevailed 
in former years, there is manifestly now a 
growing disposition to support the benevo- 

ent institutions of our own Church, and to 

resist the influences which have hitherto 
operated against Presbyterianism in these 
parts. 

As a matter of record, it may also be 
mentioned that this Presbytery met at 
Litchfield, New Hampshire, on the 27th 
ult. and installed the Rev. Ebenezer Ner- 
ball over the Presbyterian church at that 
place, under encouraging ca 


H. J. 


For the Presbyterian, 
SYNOD OF VIRGINIA. 


The Synod of Virginia met in the Rey. 
Dr. Harrison’s church, Alexandria, Virginia, 
on the 17th ult. and was opened with a ser- 
mon by the Rev. W. B. Dutton, Moderator. 
The Rev. William Brown was chosen Mod- 
erator, and the Rev. Dr. Dabney and the 
Rev. J. H. Smith, Clerks. The meeting 
was well attended, and, as usual, was most 
harmonious and delightful. Religious ser- 
vices were held during every day and even- 
ing, except Saturday, when the inclemency 
of the weather prevented, and it is to be 
hoped that much edification was derived 
from the excellent preaching. It is an in- 
teresting feature of Synodical meetings in 
Virginia, that they seem to be regarded as a 
sort of spiritual festivals, quite as much as 
occasions for the transaction of ecclesiastical 
business. 

The Rev. Dr. John C. Lowrie, and the 
Rev. Dr. Van Rensselaer, Secretaries of the 
Boards of Foreign Missions and Education, 
were present, and delivered adresses on the 
plans and operations of their Boards, which 
were heard with much interest. The Rev. 
Dr. Smith also delivered an excellent ad- 
dress in behalf of the Board of Publication. 
Some discussion arose as to the policy of the 
Board of Education, and a Committee was 
appointed to report on the same at the next 
meeting of Synod. 

The favourable condition and prospects of 
Union Theological Seminary, was a cause of 
much gratification. A Committee was ap- 
pointed to secure a charter from the Legis- 
lature, and also to report on the general 
interests of the Seminary to the next meet- 
ing of Synod. This Committee consists of 
the Rev. Dr. Armstrong, the Rev. Messrs. 


Messrs. Grétter, and W. H. White. The 
agent for endowing a fourth Professorship 
will soon be actively in the field. 

A Committee was appointed to report on 
the state of the Church next year. The 
Book Committee acting in connection with 
the Board of Publication for the circulation 
of the works of that Board, reported an en- 
couraging state of progress. 

The Rev. Dr. Gurley, the Rev. J. M. P. 
Atkinson, and Sidney S. Baxter, Esq. being 
present in behalf of the Washington church, 
were heard on the subject, and a subscrip- 
tion having been opened near four hundred 
dollars were at once contributed. The se- 
cond Thursday in November was recommend- 
ed to be observed as a day of thanksgiving 
and prayer. 

The sermon on Popery was delivered by the 
Rev. Dr. Van Zandt, and the Rev. C. R. 
Vaughan was appointed to preach the ser- 
mon next year, andthe Rev. Dr. Dabney his 
alternate. 

The members of the Presbytery of Win- 
chester were allowed to take their seats as 
members of Synod—the Synod of Baltimore, 
to which that Presbytery was set off by the 
last General Assembly, not having as yet 
been organized. The Fredericksburg church 
requested not to be set off to the Synod of 
Baltimore, with the Presbytery of Winches- 
ter, to whose connection it belongs, and they 
were recommended to apply to the Synod of 
Baltimore to get their consent, to the trans- 
fer of the church to the Synod of Virginia, 


by the next General Assembly. 
The religious services on the Sabbath 


of feeling prevailing in this Presbytery, in | 


SIXTH, 


: The 
Rev. Dr. Smith preacliéd in the morning, 


were of a very interesting character. 


and the Rov. Dr. Green at-night, the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper being adminis- 
to a very large body of communicants 

in the afternoon. The attendance at all the 
blie religious exercises during the meet- 


ang Was lar The occasion, together with 
the: nw ities’ extended by the people of 
Alexandria, will long be remembered with 
pleasure. May there be many more such 
etings of this venerable old Synod. 
Pp. X. 
For the Présbyterian. 


‘An Example Worthy of Imitation. 


_ Messrs. Editors—I herewith enclose five 
dollars to be. appropriated to the cause of 
Domestic Missions of our Church. As it 
may not be uninteresting to you to know 
from what source it comes, I would briefly- 
state that it is the donations of a family 
Missionary Society for the last three months, 
beisg the third of that amount for the pre- 
sent year. 

The experiment was commenced on the 
Ist of July 1853, and our contributions the 
the first year amounted to seventeen dollars. 
This year, if Providence bless, they will 
increase to twenty dollars. Our famil 
consists of three persons; after dinner wad 
Sabbath we sing a hymn, and each cast our 
mite into the treasury of the Lord, and ask 
a blessing upon it. We find that the plan 
has not only increased our liberality, but 
has also proved an inestimable blessing to 
ourselves, while we can thus enjoy the 

rivilege of aiding the Boards of our own 

loved Church, from whose ordinances we 
are cut off, being the only Presbyterian fami- 
ly in the place. 

Would it not prove a means of swelling 
the contributions to the Boards of the 
Charch, if some plan of this kind was sug- 

sted by pastors. From our 
think it would have a tendency to increase 
an individual interest in the spread of the 
gospel by systematizing our benevolence, 
‘while it would more thoroughly inculcate 
that duty on the rising generation. Will 
you deem it presumptuous in me to ask you 
to give the plan your consideration. I know 
the humble source from which the sugges- 
tion comes will not deter you. Yours truly, 

T. A. G. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 


This subject was discussed with much in- 
terest and ability, at the late meeting of the 
Synod of New Jersey. The writer took no 
part in that discussion; but would like now 
to present a few thoughts in view of the 
whole subject. 

1st. There is, after all, a substantial agrce- 
ment between the opposing parties on this 
question, so far at least as our Synod is con- 
cerned; and it is only as each regards the 
other as occupying extreme ground, (a posi- 
tion disavowed alike by each) that there is 
any room for contention. Those who are 
opposed to ecclesiastical action in the estab- 
lishment and government of educational 
instigutions, seem to think that its advocates 
clainy for the courts of the Church a power 

ond ‘in dent of thé parents, as 


of their children out of the hands of their 
arents, or at least compel them to _— 
ize such institutions as the Church may 
establish. ‘Those in favour of such action, 
on the other hand, seem to regard their 
opponents as denying that the Church has 
any power to act at all in this matter in her 
organized capacity. 
ow, the truth is, that these extreme views 
are distinctly disavowed on both sides. We 
admit, say the first—all must admit that 
the parents are both by their natural rela- 
tion, and by divine appointment, the first 
ardians of their children. No Church or 
tate can deprive them of this right, or re- 
lease them the responsibilities con- 
nected with it. On the other hand, it is 
also admitted that the Church has a right 
to take part in this great work where the 
parents neglect their duty, or are unable to 
perform it without her help, or where her 
own interests demand her action; that the 
Church has a right to establish schools and 
colleges on heathen ground, all admit. 

These admissions, it seems to the writer, 
place the parties on the same platform, 
namely, that the Church may and ought to 
act where there is a demand for her ser- 
vices. About this there can be no dispute. 
If she may do it in India, she may in Cali- 
fornia ; if in California, she may in any other 
State or country. It is then purely a local 
question, to be decided by the circumstances 
of the case, whether an institution of learn- 
ing is demanded in any particular place. 
If it is, she ought, if possible, to establish it; 
if it is not, let all her energies be given to 
her spiritual work. 

2. But who shall decide whether an in- 
stitution is demanded here or there? And 
if it is demanded, who shall act in trying to 
establish it? Shall it be the members of 
the church in their individual capacity, or 
the courts of the church in their official 
capacity? Here is, as I suppose, the true 

ound of the debate. One speaker on our 
floor, as we understood him, denied expressly 
that the courts of the Church have any 
authority to act in the matter, contending 
that it must be left to the individual mem- 
bers of the Church. The Church may act, 
but the Church courts have nothing to do 
with it. 

Now, n this point we have several re- 
marks to make. The first is, that the thing 
may be done in either way. Private mem- 
bers may combine, undoubtedly, if they 
| choose, and establish a Christian institution 
for the education of their children; or the 
courts of the Church, the representatives of 
the people, (for this is our idea of a Church 
court,) may act for their constituents. And 
if the private members do not, or cannot 
act, it becomes clearly the duty of the courts 
to act for them. In so doing, they do not 
supersede the parents, or constrain them 
against their will, but only act for them in 
that which they would not, or could not do 
alone. To deny that they have this right, 
is to contradict what is universally admitted 
as to schools among the heathen. If, then, 
it may be done in either way, it becomes 
purely again a question to be determined by 
| circumstances, in which way it shall be at- 
tempted in any given instance. It is not 
at all a question of principle, but of expedi- 
ency. In which way can it be most easily 
ed efficiently done ? 

And here comes in our second remark, 
i. e. that the example of the Presbyterian 
Church, and indeed of every Christian de- 
nomination of the land, for the last fifty 
years, is decidedly in favour of ecclesiastical 
action as the easiest and best way, where 
the thing is to be done. There have been 
very few, if any denominational institutions 
established within the last half century ex- 
cept by ecclesiastical action? Is not this a 
‘significant fact? Is the common judgment 
and practice of the sober, enlightened Chris- 
tian community of this country worth no- 
thing on this point? Nay, we go further, 
and venture a third remark here, ¢. e. that 
it is utterly impossible now to found a Chris- 
tian college in any part of our widely ex- 
tended country, on the principle of private 


they could either take the education | 


‘were; not that these institutions have work- 
ed badly, or are unworthy of confidence. 
‘By no means. 


‘point are vastly changed. And for any man 


| lous. 


ee countryman, which our 
v 


' Stewart, which Sir James also adduces, as 
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who are seattered over it, nor hy any other 
denomination, without the judicatories of 
the Chureh. Would any of the opponents 
of ecclesiastical action themselves think now 
of trying to start a new college on the R cut 
ciple of private co-operation? We think 
not. To say, therefore, that our judicato- 
ries must not act, is simply to say that Pres- 
byterians will have no more callegas.' We 
venture to say that there never will be an- 
other established as Princeton and Jefferson 


They have done and are 
doing a. noble work. They are just as wor- 
thy of confidence as any colleges in the land, 


under whatever regimen they may be. But 
what could be done when they were founded | 
cannot be done now. The circumstances of 
the country, and public opinion on this 


now to set out to raise a Presbyterian col- 
lege without the action of the courts of the 
Church, is simply to make himself ridicu- 


These, as we understand them, are the 
general views and principles of our Church; 
and the General Assembly, feeling the un- | 
speakable importance of Christian education, 
has in effect, according to these common 
views and principles, advised all her inferior 
courts to consider whether any action to- 
wards the erection of schools, academies, or 
colleges, is demanded within their bounds, 
thus leaving it to those who are on the 
ground, the immediate representatives of 
the churches concerned, to dgcide what is to 
be done, and in what way. And just here 
comes in the work of our Board of Educa- 
tion. When the local judicatories, or the 
private members of the Church, through 
them, (for this, we contend, is the true view 
of our Church courts) have decided that 
something ought to be done in a particular 
place, they call for her help. She is directed 

y the Assembly to give it, to the extent of | 
her ability. | 
must bid a 


In performing this work all 
God speed. R. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE LAMENT OF THE SICK. 

O May! O pleagant May! I thought to spend 

Thy balmy hours in that sweet quiet home, 
Nestled among the blooming trees, that lend 

To its white walls a shadow without gloom; 
Through thy warm genial noons I thought to roam, 

And watch the hourly springing of the grass, 
And breathe the fragrance of the orchard bloom, 

And feel the soft spring airs just touch me as 


they puss. 


But these are not for me; the city’s din 

Must fill mine ear in place of birds and bees, 
And I am pent my chamber walls within, 

Instead of wandering free ’mnid fragrant trees; 
Nay, more; a hand resistless, though unseen, 

Hath bound me helpless on this couch of pain, 
Nor can I hope to be what I have been— 

The springs of life are touched, and ne'er may 

flow again. 


Alas, my pleasant home! alas, my youth! 
Alas, the bounding life that once was mine, 
And every day renew’d! now, the sad truth 
Looks with stern face, each morning, into mine, 
And tells me these are never more for me:— 
O bitter worde! yet let me not repine; 
I know, O Father! all this comes from thee; 
I know the hand that holds me here is thine; 
O make my weakness strong, to bear and to resign ! 


That cry found entrance in the ready ear 
Of him who pities as a father doth, 
And soon those chamber walls I thought so drear, 
Grew a glad record, such as I were loth 
From memory, as from sight, should disappear. 
To other eyes but seemed a cornice there, 
Formed after Grecian art in mouldings fair; 
To me those walls this bright inscription bare— 
«I love the Lord, for he hath heard my prayer; 
The Lord is good—a stronghold he—a refuge from 
despair.” M. J. 


Tribute to Sir David Brewster. 


The editor of the Edinburgh Witness, who, 
as is generally known, the celebrated is 
geologist, Hugh Miller, in referring to Sir 
David Brewster’s recent work, ‘‘ More Worlds 
than One,” pays the following handsome 
tribute to the venerable author: 


quietly wait.’ 


“The sale of a work is usually no bad 
test of the interest which attaches to the | 
subject of it; and we accept it as good in 
evidence, that the question respecting the 
‘plurality of worlds,’ so ingeniously dis- 
cussed by Sir David Brewster and his anony- 
mous antagonist, is one which successfully 
addresses itself to at least the curiosity of 
the reading portion of the community, that 
Sir Dayid’s ‘More World’s than One,’ 
though not yet six months before the pub- 
lic, is already in what is more than tanta- 
mount to its third edition. The sale of the 
third thousand of his separate Treatise is, 
we are informed, fast progressing; and his_ 
article on the same subject in the North | 
British Review, which formed the pregnant 
nucleus of the work, is understood to have 
enjoyed at least an equal circulation. There | 
does certainly exist a wide-spread desire to | 
know, so far as can be known, the extent of 
God’s living, responsible creation. The 
planet which we inbabit is but one vessel 
in the midst of a fleet sailing on through 
the vast ocean of space, under convoy of the 
sun. Far on the distant horizon what seem 
to be a great many other convoy ships ap- 
pear, though such is their remoteness, that 
even our best glasses enable us to know very 
little regarding them. But in the vessels 
of the same group as ourselves, we see evo- | 
lutions similar to those which our own ship 
performs—we see them maintain relations | 
similar to our own to the great guardian | 
vessel in the midst—we see them regulated. 
by her im all their movements, and that 
when nights fall dark, most of them have 
their sets of lanthorns hoisted up to give 
them light; and there is a desire among us 
to know somewhat respecting the crews of 
these neighbour-vessels of ours, and whether 
—as we all seem bound on a common voy- 
aye—the expedition, as it is evidently under 
one and the same control, may not have a 
common purpose or object to accomplish. 
Such is the natural, and surely not irra- 
tional, curiosity that has led in part to the 
extensive circulation of the two recently 
published works which discuss the question 
on its opposite sides; though in perhaps 
equal part, however, their popularity must 
be owing to the admirable manner in which 
they are written, and the high scientific ac- 
quirements of their respective authors. It 
is not every day that combatants such as Sir 
David Brewster, and, shall we say, Professor 
Whewell, meet in the arena. There is a 
pleasing peculiarity in the writings of our 
ers must 


e often remarked. 

“We referred on a recent occasion to 
the remark of Sir James Mackintosh, that 
‘the memorable instances of Cicero and 
Milton, and still more those of Dryden and 
Burke, seem to show that there is somé na- 
tural tendency in the fire of genius to burn 
more brightly or to blaze more fiercely in 
the evening than in the morning of human 
life.’ We can, however, regard none of 
these instances, nor yet that of Dugald 


equally striking with the one furnished by 
the literary history of Sir David. The 
poet who produced, while yet a boy, the 
‘Hymn on the Nativity,’ did not leave 


himself much room for future improvement, 


in at least poetic feeling and conception ; 


Ohristian association. It cannot be done in | anid in the carlior writings of Dryden and [ 
any State of the Union by the Presbyterians | Burke, we’ find’ no equivocal promise of / 


what was afterwards to be» 
the ‘Odé to St. Qecilia’s Day,’..and: the 
‘ Reflections on the French tion.’ 
In the earlier compositions of Sir David, on 
the other hand—always severe in style, and 
sternly scientific in form—there is compara- 
tively little indication of that rich flow of 
fancy and imagination, and that fertility of 
happy iJTustration which his later writings 
exhibit. As in the far west, his year of 
life enjoys an ‘Indian summer’ greatly richer 


and more us in its scenery than any 
of the seasons that have gone before. There 
is something inex pleasing in ex- 


hibitions of this kind. A vigorous and 
still youthful mind lodged in a material 
framework which has served its purposes 
during the ordinary term of life, and gives 
evidence that, though age presses upon it 
but lightly, hig touch is there, is of itself an 
argument for the immortality of the better 
part. Were soul’ and body to perish to- 
gether, they would surely exhibit ‘traces of 
the same decay. further, too, it is a sin- 
gularly agreeable sight, as illustrative of 
that happiest condition of advanced life, 
which the Psalmist could describe as pecu- 
liarly the gift of God to his own. In old 
age, when others failed and faded, the right- 
eous man was still to bring forth fruit and 
blossom, as in his fresh and vigorous years. 
There was to be sap and fatness in his un- 
shrivelled trunk, and green leaves and bright 
flowers on all his boughs.” 


ALAS! WHERE ARE MY SHEAVES! 


Not in your hands, my brother, for he 
that soweth is not always he that carries 
away the grain rejoicing; but perhaps still 
in the hearts of those who have caught up 
some single thought pro wu by you in the 
pulpit or from the teacher’s seat. See 
nothing now you may, but that is no reason 
why much there may not yet be seen. The 
preacher’s insufficiency is the Master’s op- 
portunity. And study these words from 
one who has felt as you feel :—“ Be faithful 
in labour, and then be patient in waiting 
for the resulé alone. God often sees fit to 
delay. Success would often intoxicate us, 
and so God wills that it should at first be 
dealt out very sparingly to us. Q, it is 
hard to toil, and meet no smile of approba- 
tion—no token of regard from the heavenly 
Master! But it is a virtue patiently to 
wait; it isa duty. God tries our faith b 
keeping us in suspense. Jeremiah says, ‘It 
is good that a man should both hope and 
David waited as those that 
wait for the morning, and Isaiah was almost 
discouraged by waiting. To learn to wait 
is as hard as to learn to labour; but ‘the 
Lord is good to those who wait for him,’ and 
I believe the prophet was right when he 
said so, and he will be to you, messen- 
ger of his word. Only be faithful, and be 
assured the blessing will come sooner or 
later. If not on earth, from the heights of 
heaven you will look down upon it, and see 
the harvest which you have sown, and the 


_result of your long and patient toil.””— Chris- 
tian Treasury. | 


HYMNS BY A PRINCESS. 


“ Not many wise men after the flesh, not 


‘many mighty, not many noble,” have been 
called to spread divine truth, and “‘ confound 
the things which are mighty.” 


Yet now 
and then we behold a bright exception. The 
Protestant churches of Germany possess 
four hymns written by a Princess, and still 
employed in the worship of God. 

It is to be observed that no Christian na- 
tion is so rich in hymns as the German ; and 
there is certainly no one which is so mtich 
affected by sacred song. The hymns of 
Paul Gerhardt have been as truly popular 
in Germany, as the songs of Robert Burns 
in Scotland. The Princess to whom refer- 
ence has been made, was a contemporary of 
the sweet singer in Israel just named. 

Louisa Henrietta, Electress of Branden- 
burg, was the wife of Frederick William, 
commonly known as the Great Elector; his 
successors have borne the title of kings of 
Prussia. Louisa was the eldest daughter of 
the stadt-holder of Holland, the Prince of 
Orange, and was born at the Hague, Novem- 
ber 17, 1627. In her nineteenth year she 
was married to Frederick William, and, as 
a matter course, removed to Berlin. She 
was of rare personal beauty, winning man- 
ners, and extraordinary accomplishments. 
A writer of the day describes her as pos- 
sessed of “a rare and winning eloquence, 
and a still rarer equanimity which neither 
prosperous or adverse things could shake; 
true Christian humility, warm piety, and 
tender regard for the poor, such as made her 
a ministering angel of the suffering, as she 
was the guardian angel of her family and 
realm.” That she was a true child of grace, 
no one ever doubted who was acquainted 
with the productions of her pen. She died 
in the old town of Berlin, Coln on the 
Spree, June 8, 1667, in her fortieth year. 

The four hymns of Louisa Henrietta were, 
after her death, published by the Elector; 
and two of them are as familiar to all Ger- 
man believers, as the hymns, “ When I can 
read my title clear,” or, “ There is a foun- 
tain filled with blood,” are to English and 
American Protestants. One of these, ‘‘Je- 
sus, my Saviour and my trust,’’* gives name 
to one of the most common chorals, and 
among German Christians, has been sung 
as often, to say the least, by dying my 
Watts’ “Jesus can making a dying bed.” 
The Germans are not so scanty in their 
praise, nor so fearful of long hymns, as we: 
this royal lyric has ten stanzas. A speci- 
men follows in the version of Mrs. Carr, but 
immeasurably below the original : 


“Jesus, my Saviour and my trust, 
Still lives! What should I fear? 
Can I not leave to him my dust 
With confidence and cheer? 
E’en Death’s unknown and gloomy vale 
Shall not my soul with dread assail. 


Now, faith anticipates the hour 
When I in flesh shall see 
Jesus, who stooped from heaven’s power 
To bleed and die for me. 
Then shall this tongue loud anthems sing, 
In honour of my Saviour King. 


‘hen laugh the gloomy grave to scorn, 
Laugh wo, at death and hell ; 

For through the air we shall be borne 
With Christ our Lord to dwell. 

Then grief and care shall melt awa 

In the bright beams of endless day.” 


* Jesus, meine Zuversicht. 


FOR LIBERIA. 


The last expedition which sailed from 
New York for Liberia, with emigrants, was 
accompanied by the Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society, the Rev. J. B. 
Pinney, who goes out for the purpose of mak- 
ing personal observations as to the progress 
of the colony in Liberia, and the provisions 
existing there for the comfort and mainten- 
ance of newly arrived emigrants. Some six 
or seven missionaries also went out in the 
same ship. Among the emigrants recently 
shipped to Liberia, were fifty slaves former- 
ly belonging to the estates of Mr. George 
Love and Mr. 'T. Herndon, in Fauquier and 
Loudon counties, Virginia. The heirs gave 
them an outfit costing $2000. 


f, 


SHE RMILWAY OUTRAGE. 
cumstances connected, 
» was held on Wedne: 


na school-house, near the 


u ments 
: zealously promulgated by some of the more 
‘besotted and bigoted organs of Popery in 
Treland, to the effect that the train runnin, 
engine-drivers were on 
and that parts of the engines were left un- 
touched, which would have been inevitably 
injured had there been any obstructions 
the line. But even were this evidence want- - 
ing, there are other facts that go far to 
establish the first impression—and which 
will be found the true one—that the late 
attempted wholesale destruction of the En- 
niskillen Protestants, was the result of a 
Riband conspiracy,*as-foul as any which has 
ever diagraced the annals of our a 
The Roman Catholic peasantry abou 
Trillick station, it js generally beli¢ved, 
were all cognizant of the intended massacre 
of the tourists, and not so innocent of the 
plot as was at first su The follow- 
ing is the verdict found by the Jury :— 
“ That Hugh Harkin, John Moran, William 
Flanagan, Rody Murphy, William Harkin, 
and Francis McMahon, did feloniously, wil- 
fully, and maliciously ire together to 
place stones on the line, with intent to up- 
set the engines and carriages, and thereby 
to kill and murder those proceeding by said 
train; and the jurors aforesaid do further 
say, that from certain expressions which 
were made use of by Patrick Lynch, both 
before and after the overturning of said en- 
gines, they are of opinion that said Patrick 

yoch had previous knowledge of the in- 
tention to overturn said iages.” — Ban- 
ner of Ulster. 


PRESBYTERIAN UNION. 


The Jrish Presbyterian, a monthly peri- 
odical published at Belfast, Ireland, and 
edited by the Rev. Robert Knox, a distin- 
guished minister of the Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland, says :—‘‘ We are glad to perceive 
the tendency to union among the various 
branches of the Presbyterian Church in 
England, Canada, and Australia, manifest- 
ing itself so decidedly. We hail this asa 
token for good—as at once a proof and a 
pledge of its onward march in the Colonies.” 
Testimony from such a source should carry 
great weight with it—a union having been 
effected in Ireland some eighteen or twenty 
years ago, has been found to work very suc- 
cessfully, and tended very much to the pre- 
sent efficient state of the Presbyterian Church 
in the Green Isle. 


THE SHADOW ON THE DIAL. 
REMARKABLE SCRIPTURAL CORROBORATION. | 
Ata late meeting of the Asiatic Society, 


Mr. J. W. Bosanquet, a very eminent archz- 
ologist and Eastern scholar, read a paper of 


great and peculiar interest which gave a 
striking corroboration of a point in biblical 
of sceptical sneers, viz: the going of 


the shadow on the dial of Hezekiah, king of 
Judah. Resting on the recent discoveri 
of Colonel Rawlinson, of the’names of Semi. 
ramis and Belsharezar among the Babylo- 
nish inscriptions, and taking the dates as 
thereby developed in connection with those 

iven by Herodotus he fixes the invasion of 

udea by Sennacherib at 690, the time we 
are in search of, as nearly as the case admits, 
when successive reigns are taken, which 
may be, and of course usually are, incom- 
se in the full number of years. given. 

aving found the probable time when the 
inyasion of Judea by Sennacherib too] 
place, and consequently when the shadow 
went ten degrees backward, Mr. Bosanquet 
proceeded to inquire whether any astronomi- 
cal fact occurred about that time which could - 
have produced the phenomenon in question. 
It is well known to Hebrew scholars, and no- 
ticed in the margin of the authorized Bible, 
that the exact meaning of the word trans- 
lated sun-dial of Ahaz is “‘ degrees,” or steps 
of Ahaz. Mr. Bosanquet went vn to show 
by extracts from the earliest Targum, and 
from an early Byzantine writer that Ahaz 
had built steps which would show the hour 
of the day. By an ingenious astronomical 
argument aided by diagrams, but unintellj- 
gible without them, Mr. Bosanquet showed, 
that upon such steps as appear to have beeh 
used for exhibiting the sun’s meridianal alti- 
tude any very large partia# eclipse almost 
but not quite total on the sorthern limb of 
the sun, occurring about ten or a few more 
days from the winter solstice, near the hour 
of noon, would produce the effect described 
by Isaiah in the Book of Kings. He then 
stated that by the kindness of the Astronomer 
Royal, he was enabled to show that such an 
eclipse did take place at the very time de- 
ducted from the chronological argument— — 
namely, on the 11th of January, fourteen 
days after the winter solstice of 690 before 
Christ. The only difficulty was, about the 
time of day. Mr. Airy calculated the time 
of the central eclipse at Jerusalem, to be 
soon after eleven o’clock, which is too early 
for the phenomena on the steps to be pro- 
duced; but a letter was read from the well- 
known mathematician and astronomer, Mr. 
Adams, showing that the received secular 
variation of the moon was slightly erro- 
neous, and that the time of the eclipse i 
question might perhaps be advanced half an 
hour; adding, however, that in his pr 
the error was not quite so large, but that he 
hoped to arrive at more complete results, 
which he would communicate to Mr. Bosan- 
quet. Although, therefore, there was some 
uncertainty yet remaining, the learned wri- 
ter trusted that he had shown at all events 
that a high degree of probability attached to 
was the subject e paper, upon the 
eclipse which in the year 689 be- 
fore Christ, and that. this was the actual time 
in the thirteenth year of Hezekiah.—Epis- 
copal Recorder. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The American Bible Society, at its regu- 
lar monthly meeting in New York city, on 
the 2d inst., recogmized five new auxiliary 
societies in North and South Carolina, Mis- 
sissippi, Wisconsin, and Iowa; an,appropt- 
ation of $2000 was made to the Arcot mis- 
sion; another appropriation also, to the Pro- 

e mission among the Chinese 
nia, and grants wie made of German Tes- 
taments to the Children’s Aid Society . 
Welsh Bibles and Testaments to the Metho- . 
dist Missionary Society, for distribution at 
Carbondale, Pennsylvania; also, German 
and English Bibles, and Testaments, for 
distribution in Allegheny county; Bibles 
were ted to, the Methodist eee, 
school at the Quarantine, Samdwich Islan 
also, Spanish Bibles. for Valparai 3 Portt- 

ese Bibles for seamen; to the American 
and Foreign Christian Union, Polish Bibles 
and Testaments ; to the Methodist Mission- 
ary Society, books in 'Spanish- fot Buenos 


Ayres. 
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the old man laughed, 


of our sabscribers who have not 


: 


have replied prompt- |. 


-ly) ithe from: others no ‘response 


‘ds arrears, know-the inconveni- 
abil Kis upon us, 


gexved ander the care.of the Board of Edu- 
gation srithin;the last two months. Thisis 
Attdeed cheering. w 


Rev. Wil- 
‘Hiant ©. Scott, late pastor of the Presbyterian 
‘charch at departed this 
‘Nifé on the ult. “He was a man of 
‘superior talents, and is favourably known as 
work on ‘Genius and 
a "The Southern Preshyterian says : 
| “We are pained to.learn from a private 
source, of the death of the.Rev. I. N. Cow- 
an, at the residence of his father, in Abbe- 
ville District... It is supposed that his dis- 
ease was contracted while in attendance upon 
the of Presbytery. He wasa-young 
-brother of much promise, and hia death is 
not: only a sad bereavement to his family, 
_but alsova great loss to the Church. While 
the demand for ministerial labour is so 
_preasing, the numerous deaths in the ranks 
_of the painful and mysterious 
Providence, and is a loud call upon the 
Church to pray more earnestly to her Di- 
vine Head, that hé would send forth more 
labourers into: the harvest, for the harvist 
is truly great, but the labourers are few.”’ 


New York Cuurca. Exrension.—We 
-have several times mentioned the movement 
making in the Presbytery of New York in 
‘regard ‘to Ohurch Extension. At the late 
meeting, a plan was adopted which it is 
hoped may be efficiently carried out. A 
‘Committee, consisting of laymen from each 
of the churches, was appointed to have charge 


_ .of the object, and the Rev. William Bannard, 


pastor of the Madison Avenue church, was 
elected superintendent. Mr. Bannard has 
sbown much interest in the work, and with 


the cordial co-operation of his brethren, 


ought to make it succeed. There is pro- 
-bably a larger amount of wealth in the Pres- 
byterian churches of New. York than in any 
other city in the world, and it is to be sup- 
posed, that to.no other object would it be 
méte’ freely contributed than to the exten- 
city. 
Burnev.—We regret to learn 
‘that: the Presbyterian church of White 
‘Plains, New York, has experienced a severe 
Joss in the destruction by fire of their house 
of worship. “It occurred in the midet of the: 
morning service on last Sabbath, 5th inst. 
The congregation had barely time to make 
their escape. It was a frame building. The 
loss heavily upon a small church, as 
there was no insurance, and the whole build- 
ing was a mass of ruins in less than an 
hour. We hope that Presbyterians in other 
uplaces will sympathize with this afflicted 
congregation, and lend them a helping hand 
in this, emphatically, their time of need. 
- Rev. Dr. Durr.—We stated not long 
since, that the Rev. Dr. Duff had been com- 
‘pelled by ill health to relinquish his labours, 
‘and that it would probably be a long time 
before he could resume them, He is still at 
Malvern;..England, attending a water-cure 
establishment... Mr. George H. Stuart of 
_PhiJadelphia, has just received a letter from 
him, in which he says:—“ My malady has 
-proved as.stubborn as it has been serious. 
It has disabled me from everything during 
the last three months. Though much re- 
lieved now, I can take little or no liberty 
with my head as yet.” 


_ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—We have received 

from P. of Owego, five dollars for the Agri- 
‘cultural Mission in Palestine. 


PRESBYTERIAN CoMMUNICANTS IN VA- 
‘Rious Crries.—A correspondent of the 
Presbyterian of the West says :—‘ According 
to the last census, and Minutes of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the succeeding year, Balti- 
more has one Presbyterian communicant to 
118 of the population, Philadelphia 1 to 78, 
Pittsburgh 1 to 47, Richmond 1 to 59, 
‘Louisville 1 to 47, Nashville 1 to 22, 
Charleston 1 to 56, Columbia (South Caro- 
lina) 1 to 35, Mobile 1 to 44, New Orleans 
1 to 128, while Cincinnati has, at the pre- 
gent time, but 1 to 153 of its present popu- 
lation.” 
Synop or Battimore.—The new Synod 
-of Baltimore, erected by the last General 
‘Assembly, was organized in the F street 
‘Presbyterian Church, Washington, District 
‘of Columbia, on the 83lst ult. About fifty 
ministers were in attendance, and a good 
representation of elders. The sessions were 
very harmonious; not much business of gen- 
eral importance was transacted. The sense 
of the body was strongly expressed as to the 
importance and desirableness of the new or- 
_genisation. The next meeting is to be held 
‘at Chambersburgh, Pennsylvania. A highly 
(favourable impression seems to have been 
‘made on the community in Washington. 
‘Speaking of their sessions, the National 
“Intelligencer says: — “This body of Old- 
‘school Presbyterians has been in session 
for two days in the F street Presbyterian 
church. It seems to be made up of a highly 
respectable body of men, and their nightly 
The Washington Union says :—‘ The 
opening discourse was delivered by the Rev. 
‘Elias Harrison of Alexandria, Virginia. 
‘This clergyman is a native of New Jersey, 
-) graduate of Princeton College, and has 
‘been the faithful and acceptable pastor of 
the “First Presbyterian Church of Alexan- 
aria upwatds of thirty years. He is distin- 
_guished for his learning, picty, and. useful- 
_pegs,. No, Christian ambassador is more 
-theroughly orthodox in the doctrines of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith than he. 


“of Foreign Missions, addressed the Synod in 
| tp rise which he re- 
tery: its. Tip adiress ' of this tl 
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val divines probably never assembled in the 


thoughtlessness or carclesanese -that, this de- 
Way arines ; and we feel sure thatevery one who | 


wor dona the smount.of | 
nis vain to the |. 


sion of Christ’s kingdom within theit own | 


BE USEFUL, 


that bestowed upon the achievements of 


and must receive its verdict, either as to 
‘their ‘intellectual gifts, or their practical 
talents. They will be admired for their 
‘speculations and their attainments, or they 
will, perhaps, wring out @ reluctant tribute 
‘to their successful labours for the good of 
mankind. The former offers, for the time 
being, by far the more tempting field to 
ambition, To one of scholarly tastes it is 
peculiarly congenial. It does not force him 
out into the world; it leaves him in the 
society of his books and his thoughts. It 
‘makes him a companion and associate of the 
wise and learned of all ages. It exalts him 
to an aristocracy the most elevated ;—far 
above the delving, noisy multitude who 
thunder along the crowded marts of com- 
merce. Such a life too, need not come, to 
any great degree, in collision with the pre- 
judices and habits of the world. It is pos- 
‘sible, indeed, for such a man to write and 
speak sharp things to the public; one, how- 
ever much of a recluse, may spit wormwood 
from his tongue, or dip his pen in caustic; 
but these will lose their bitterness and pun- 
gency, when coming in the shape of elegant 
‘potions, from one who is admired more for his 
professional accomplishments than for the 
sturdy manliness with which he sets himself 
to the use of the potent agents. An accom- 
plished writer may win applause, when say- 
ing the keenest things, by the very keenness 
with which they are uttered. Men may be 
diverted from the object in view in contem- 
plating the adroitness with which he accom- 
plishes it. 

It is possible, for instance, fora man of 
the world to admire the discourses of a fine 
rhetorician, or an eloquent orator, at the same 
time that he hates, in his heart of hearts, 
the preacher’s theme. Such a hearer is not 
a subject in the hands of a surgeon, who 
plunges the knife even to the dividing asun- 
der of the joints and marrow; he is not a 
soldier, pierced through and through by the 
arms of a victorious adversary; he is a mere 
spectator of intellectual gymnastics. He 
likes to see every man master of his trade, 
and bas no objection to that sort of excel- 
lence in the pulpit, provided only he can be 
sure of no serious damage from its weapons. 

The world, indeed, and the hypocritical 
and formal portion of the Church, are almost 
‘ready to strike a bargain with God’s ambas- 
sadors to this effect: «« We will give you so 
much praise for so much-fine preaching; let 
the matter be well digested; the style grace- 
ful and piquant; the ornament sufficient and 
well chosen; the manner dignified and gen- 
tlemanly, and if hard things must be said, 
let it be so handsomely or so adroitly done 
‘that all shall see you have made a good hit, 
and we will, with one accord, spread your name 
abroad, and sound your trumpet loud.” This 
it is, to be admired ; and in order to this “ you 
must rise ;” you must cultivate fine sentiments 
and fancy; you must lay up stores of classi- 
cal allusions; you must refine and elevate 


‘| your style; you must, in short, put aside all 


that is within the common beaten track, and 
frame for yourself a higher mental orbit. 
Having risen above the range of your fellows, 
they will gaze at you, and in proportion as you 
carry out well what you undertake, they will 
pronounce the verdict “well done.” From 
that high position you will be listened to 
with pleasure by scholars, and you will be 
wondered at with an inexpressible sense of 
your wisdom and greatness, by the gaping 
masses, who cannot comprehend your utter- 
ances, but who the more readily crown you 
with honours, because you have so far out- 
stripped the limits of their narrow under- 
standings. Many a man has been vo- 
ted “a good plain preacher,” after having 
achieved the feat of making the most ab- 
struse and sublime truths palpable to the 
meanest mind; and many a one has been 
pronounced “a learned and great man,” 
after having finished a discourse of which 
not one in a hundred of his hearers had any 
intelligent apprehension whatever. 

«To be useful you must descend.” It is 
not requisite indeed to resort, either in the 
pulpit or the press, to vulgarity and slang. 
These may serve the purpose of demagogues, 
who, failing to secure the adulation of the 
more select few, endeavour to repay them- 
selves by the clamour of the multitude; but 
they will not be resorted to by the man who 
has attained that point that he csn abjure 
self, in pursuit of the great end of being a 
benefactor to the needy. As regards the 
functions of the pulpit, there is a simplicity 
which comports with a true dignity; there 
is a language intelligible to all and offensive 
to none; there is a gathering together even 
of flowers and gems, and so distributing 
them that they shall but serve to adorn and 
impress the truth, instead of concealing it 
with dazzle and glitter. There is such a 
thing as subsidizing all literature, learning, 
and taste, in the work of preaching Christ; 
but to do it in such a manner that Christ 
shall secure the aitention and the honour, 
and not the preacher. True gospel sim- 
plicity is not at variance with the highest 
cultivation; but gospel simplicity aims to do 
good, and not to gain admiration; it aims to 
strike the dart so deep as that the wounded 
soul shall cry out, “« What shall I do?” and 
not be content with saying, “How skilfully 
he threw that arrow—he is a good marks- 
man—a first-rate shot!’ The most useful 
preachers have been those who have so far 
descended, as to make all their gifts and 
stores bend to the one end of winning souls 
to Christ. Richard Baxter, Whitefield, 
Summerfield, McUheyne, our own Alexan- 
der, and a host of others whose labours God 
has most eminently blessed, were men who 

e the word of life in such utterances 
that the humblest servant, or the little child 
could not fail to carry away a vivid re- 
membrance of what they had said. Hear- 
ers did not go from under their preaching 
saying, ‘‘that was a learned sermon, or 4 
great sermon, or a finished one, or an elo- 
quent one,” but they went saying, ‘it is an 
-evil and bitter thing to sin against God; I 
will arise and return to my Father; let 
others do-as they may, I will serve the 
Lord.” Such preachers were willing to fore- 
go whatever of admiration they might have 
secured at the time from a brilliant intel- 
lectual display, in order that they might 
gain a far nobler end, even the salvation of 


souls. In the result, indeed, they gained 


rute force ; the latter is a tribute laid on | — 


does come, it comes sto endure. But 


ae 


run, 
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his 
time 
when 


uch s reward was not that which actuated 


them. If the question whether they should 
be admired or be useful, were put to them, 
none can doubt for an instant the choice 


they would have made. Whatever descend- 


latter, they 
they counted all 


out hope and without God to the grave and 
to eternity, whilst they might, indeed, have 
appreciated “the honour of speaking to 
scholars,” they nevertheless felt it their 


| duty to «address mankind” in all fearless- 


ness and fidelity on the topics which were 


‘for life or for death to their souls. 


DR. SCHAFF IN GERMANY. 


R. SCHAFF has been endeavouring to 
stir up his brethren in Germany to 
some systematic action in reference to Ger- 
man emigrants to América. He attended 
the Kirchentag held at Frankfort in Sep- 
tember last, at which sixteen hundred minis- 
ters and laymen were present, and addressed 
them on the subject. His appeal did not 
seem to meet with entire sympathy, as one 
of the most prominent members of the body, 
the Court preacher, called him “an amiable 
enthusiast.” As Dr. Schaff has declared 
his belief that America is to be the great 
field for the triumphs of modern German 
theology, we may infer that there would be 
no great loss to the religious interests of the 
country, even should his scheme fail. His 
address, says the London Christian Times, 


“The significance of America ially 
with reference to the external and internal 
development of the kingdom of Christ on 
earth; the position, mission, and significance 
of the German Church in America; and the 
duty of the Evangelical Church of Germany 
towards the German Church of America, 

rowing out of the relation of a mother to a 
daughter.” In dwelling upon the last topic, 
the speaker urged, “‘that a religious fare- 
well service for emigrants be introduced, as 
has already been done at Wiirtemberg; that 
missionaries be stationed at the commercial 
cities and towns; that suitable ministers, 
and if possible, such as are furnished with 
the necessary theological attainments, be sent 
out; that young men be specially trained 
for labouring in the service of the German 
Church in America; that a general system 
of collections be introduced into the church- 
es, for raising the means for defraying the 
expenses that may be incurred in carry- 
ing forward these operations; that a closer 
connection be effected between the mother 
Church of Europe, and her offspring, the 
Anglo-German Church of America.”’ 


embraced the following topics: 


A SECTARIAN BIBLE. 


HE American Bible Union, so called, 
although strictly a sectarian institution, 
is chiefly composed of Baptists, who, in their 
eagerness to establish their peculiar dogmas, 
have at length adopted the device of so trans- 
lating the Bible as to give exclusive counte- 
nance to their views. On the policy of this 
measure we have already expressed our views. 
It may tend to deceive the common people, 
and catch them by stratagem, while, in the 
estimation of ‘biblical scholars, it will be 
regarded as a shallow artifice to uphold a 
cause which greatly stands in need of un- 
usual helps. This American Bible Union 
has recently held its fifth anniversary, and 
they are now looking forward with hope to 
the completion of their enterprise. It is a 
curious fact that, wanting the proper mate- 
rial in their own denomination, as it may be 
fairly inferred, they have in their board of 
translators a majority of persons who do not 
profess their peculiar views on the subject 
of baptism. Who these persons may be 
we do not care to inquire, but in lending 
themselves to the work they subject them- 
selves to strong suspicion. What inducement 
can they have in perverting the Bible to 
sectarian purposes? The President of this 
Bible Union, at the late anniversary, made 
a speech very characteristic, and not a little 
inflated. Among other things he said: 
“The Bible Union is composed chiefly of 
Immersionists. I prefer that word, sir, to 
Baptists, because according to our principles, 
it is not transferred, but translated.” It 
does not strike us so. It seems to us to be 
as plainly transferred from the Latin, im- 
mersio, as baptism is from the Greek bap- 
tismos. Dippers would be a translation; why 
not, according to Baptist principles, adopt 
that? Let them only adhere to their trans- 
lation principles, and we will see where it 
will lead them. 

In this connection it may be well to state 
that the Baptists have recently published an 
Italian version of the New Testament, under 
the superintendence of Dr. Achilli, in which 
they have adopted the plunging translation, 
and they are taking measures to scatter 
30,000 copies of it throughout Italy. No 
doubt aid will be sought from other denomi- 
nations, to effect apparently so good a work ; 
but we ask, will Psedobaptists, knowing this 
fact, contribute their money or influence to 
circulate a sectarian version of the Scrip- 
tures ? 


THE WALDENSES. 


HE improved state of the Waldenses is 
one of the most interesting facts in the 
history of the Church of the present day. 
Through centuries that have passed, they 
have maintained the truth in the midst of 
surrounding darkness, and have adhered to 
their simple faith under all the obloquy and 
persecution which it has been their lot to 
bear. It would seem that Providence has 
been preserving this little band of the faith- 
ful in their secluded valleys, through succes- 
sive generations, for some important purpose 
in regard to the evangelization of Italy. 
The long night of their oppression is at 
length wearing away, and the light of re- 
turning day appears tobe dawning. At the 
late meeting of the Evangelical Alliance in 
London, the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel 
gave a most interesting account of a visit he 
bad recently made them. Amongst other 
encouraging statements, 

“He presented a detailed account of one 
of the many meetings which he attended in 
the valleys, held to celebrate the gallant de- 
fence and remarkable escape of Henry Ar- 
naud and his brave band of 400 Christian 
men, when seeking to recover their homes, 
from which they had been driven by the 
soldiers of Louis XIV., against the ay 
of from 18,000 to 20,000 men. No less 
than 3000 of the peasants, and all the min- 
isters of the valleys, were present at the 
meeting; which was represented as one of 
the most delightful and profitable character. 
There were several features connected with 
that meeting illustrative of the improved 
state of the Vaudois. It was called together 
by the Christian Union, resembling our 

oung Men’s Christian Association, which 
had originated out of the labours of Felix 
Neff, who visited them seventeen —_ ago. 
Yet the audience amounted to 3000 per- 
sons, in spite of the difficulties which at- 
tended their gathering together in such a 
manner, Many of them to come several 
miles over the most difficult and tedious 
roads. When Felix Neff visited a 
narrowly escaped imprisonment, as no for- 
eigoer a allowed to preach in this district ; 


THE 


there were a\numfher of foreight 
this meeting, and they were quite =r 


eff visited them 


When Thales 


yéars ago, there) was scarcel 


urs ; now 
nearly all so. At this great meeting there 


was not a single Papal spy, policeman, OF 
anybody of kind, was nota 

tile voice in that assembly. They had not 
even the formality of a chairman—so order- 


ne and so much like one _—_ family, was 
is wondrous gathering. Thus wondrously 
had their civil and regen liberty improv- 
ed, and the advice which was given to them 
on that occasion, was such as would be like- 
ly to effect still further improvements.” 


TYPES OF MANKIND. 


\HE Christian Examiner, the Unitarian 
Quarterly published in Boston, handles 
Mr. Gliddon rather severely, and expresses 
the lowest opinion of his critical ability, 80 
arrogantly applied to the Hebrew text of the 
Old Testament Scriptures. If any journal 
respectable for scholarship has commended 
“The Types of Mankind,” we are ignorant 
of the fact. Before its appearance, this work 
was heralded as a “ most learned work,” and 
one which would alter men’s opinions of the 
Bible, and lo! it has turned out to be a bru- 
tum fulmen, a shallow, ignorant pretension, 
sustained neither by learning, logic, or com- 
mon sense. | 
We copy a few of the reviewer's expres- 
sions, that our readers may know how the 
leading journal of the Unitarians regards 
the man who has rashly laid his hand oa the 
ark of the Lord. “It. did not take lopg to 
satisfy ourselves that Mr. Gliddon’s exposi- 
tion of Genesis xi., being a compilation with- 
out completeness, arrangement, or any phi- 
losophical method whatever, has no claim to 
be regarded as a literary work.’ Again: 
«We read the page over and over again. 
We could hardly trust our own eyes. At 
one time we seemed to be involved in the 
mazes of a riddle. We ended in a most pain- 
ful state of scepticism, not knowing whether 
we were losing our senses, or whether it was 
the book that lacked all coherence.” And 
still further: «We could not repress our 
indignation at the man who, assuming the 
tone of a great master-spirit of the age, 
judges, abuses, and condemns the living and 
the dead. We felt ourselves called upon to 
vindicate the truth and its advocates. It is 
not to our taste or inclination to rest content 
with condemning Mr. Gliddon’s lucubrations 
in general terms. To express our sense of 
their character, we can find no epithets 
which have not lost their force from his pro- 
fuse misapplication of them. Our duty re- 
quires us to enter into particulars, to refute 
his arguments, if such his assertions may be 
called, from A to Z, as he is mistaken all 
through. It is a humiliating task, to be 
sure, to refute a work, which, to every He- 
braist, carries its own refutation on the face 


of every page.” 


MINISTERS AND POLITICS. 


a good people of this country have 

usually been greatly averse to a union 
of Church and State. From present in- 
dications, it would seem that some sort 
of an alliance is in progress between the 
two powers. The pulpit in certain sections 
has certainly put its fingers very deep 
into politics of late. A New York writer 
in one of the morning papers states that 
there were no less than nine sermons ad- 
vertised to be preached in that city on last 
Sabbath, in reference to the then coming 
State election; and among the speakers at a 
political meeting held in New York last 
week, we notice the names of two city pas- 
tors. Neither of these, however, are 
happy to say, were Old-school Presbyterians. 
It is true that the object ostensibly aimed 
at was the promotion of temperance—a good 
cause, certainly, but in this instance so con- 
nected with political partizanship, that it 
was impossible for ministers to take a public 
part without entering the arcna of political 
strife. We have our doubts whether the 
cause itself will gain by clerical advocacy in 
such a connection ; and we feel assured that 
mingling in platform discussions, under such 
circumstances, will not add much to the 
weight and influence of ministerial charac- 
ter. Even those who are to be politically 
benefitted by such aid would probably pre- 
fer that the clergy should confine themselves 
to their appropriate sphere, and to preaching 
the gospel, and leave the political election- 
eering to those to whose province it more 
appropriately belongs. If ministers may in- 
terfere in one instance, they may in others; 
and if they are to leave the pulpit to drag 
their garments in the mire of politics, we 
fear there will be a gloomy day both for the 
Church and for the State. 


EpiTor1AL CHANGE.—The Rev. William 
Ii. Bidwell, for a number of years editor of 
the New York Evangelist, announces that 
he has retired from the editorial chair on 
account of feeble health. He has fulfilled 
his duties in that post with ability. The 
Evangelist will hereafter be conducted by 
the Rev. William Bradford, who has been 
long connected with the paper, and the Rev. 
Henry M. Field of West Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Dr. CUMMING AND THE SHorTER CATE- 
cnisM.—It is an old objection to the As- 
sembly’s Shorter Catechism, that it is not 
adapted to the comprehension of children; 
and some of the progress men of late days 
have made themselves merry over the old 
fogyism of attempting to drill the juveniles 
in the mysteries of original sin and justifica- 
tion by faith. The advocates of such in- 
struction have occasionally ventured to hint 
that even though such formularies of doc- 
trine were not entirely intelligible, it might 
not be amiss to store the mind with them, in 
the hope that they would be of future use. 
The experience of not a few, whose capacities 
will at least entitle them to be brought to 
the witness stand in such a case, corroborates 
this view. Dr. Cumming, in one of his 
books of world-wide popularity, thus gives 
his testimony : 

“Those impressions of divine truth made 
upon our hearts in youth often emerge in 
after years with all the freshness of yester- 
day. Silenced they may be, extinguished 
they rarely are; overshadowed they may be, 
but obliterated they cannot be. I know 
when I learned that scriptural but extremely 
abstruse work—perhaps more so than need 
be—the Shorter Catechism, I did not un- 
derstand it; in those days education was 
not so well comprehended, and it was not 
thought so necessary to explain to the un- 
derstanding what was to be stored in the 
memory, as it is now; but my memory was 
stored with the truths of that precious docu- 
ment, and when I grew up I found those 
truths which had been laid aside in its cells, 
as propositions which I could neither under- 
stand nor make use of, became illuminated 
with the sunshine of after years, and, like 
some hidden and mysterious writing, reveal, 
in all their beauty and their fulness, those 
precious truths which I had neither seen 
nor comprehended before, and which have 
been so long and are now preached in the 
Church of my fathers. The words spoken 
by nts to their children in the privacy 
of home, or by teachers to their pupils in 
the more busy scene of the school-room, are 
like words spoken in a whispering-gallery, 
and will be clearly heard at the distance of 
years, and along the corridors of ages that 


| 


are yet to come.” 


SBYTERIAN 


Barrtists AND PeponaprigTs.—The state- 
ment alluded to im the subjéined communi- 
cation was transferred to our columns from 
some other paper, we think the Herald of 
Louisville. We do not know whether there 


may not bé-.mote than one “Salem Asso- 


ciation,” but at any rate are willing to give 
the benefit of a disclaimer in this case. 
Lrwn, Massachusetts, Nov. 4, 1854. 
To the Editors of the Presbyterian : 
Gentlemen—lIn a recent number of your 

paper I noticed the following : 

** The Salem Baptist Association, at its late meet- 
ing, with one or two dissenting voices, 

** Resolved, That it is inconsistent for Baptists to 
recognize Pedobaptist preachers as gospe! ministers 
(denying as we do the legality of their official acts,) 


by inviting them to occupy our pulpits, or preach- 
ing with them.?? 


Now, Messrs. Editors, having no know- 
ledge of any other “Salem Baptist Associa- 
tion” than the one of which I have the 
honour of being a member and pastor, I 
desire to say that no such resolution was 
either introduced to that body, at “‘its late 
meeting,” or was by that body; nor 
was the matter of fraternizing with Pedo- 
baptiste made a subject of discussion, or of 
animadversion at any one of its sittings. I 
therefore deeply regret, for reasons which I 
need not here mention, to ‘see such a para- 
graph “going the rounds.” Yours frater- 
nally, W. C. Ricuarps. 

QUARTERLIES.—The Southern Presbyte- 
rian Review for October embraces—1. The 
Doctrine of the Trinity, practical and funda- 
mental. 2. The Living Baptized for the 


‘Dead. 3. The Phases of Society. 4. The 


Lunar world. 5. The authority of Ecclesi- 
astical Rulers. 6. Eloquence. 7. Duties 
of Masters. 8. Life of Dr. Alexander. 
9. Critical Notices. 

The Christian Examiner (Unitarian) for 
November contains—1. Milton in our day. 
2. Mr. Gliddon’s Biblical Criticisms. 3. 
Sleep. 4. Smithsonian Institute. 5. A 
December Morning’s Lesson. 6. Bancroft’s 
History of the United States. 7. Hume’s 
Philosophical Writings. 8. Recent Publi- 
cations. 

RevVIVAL.—In an article on the Revival 
System, the Banner of the Cross (Episco- 
pal) remarks: 

“We have thus endeavoured to show, 
that without distorting the doctrine of the 
Church, or making any innovations upon 
her well approved customs of administration, 
we have at our disposal, all that is good in 
the revival system, provided we have faith 
enough and courage enough to use it. We 
do not pretend to say that we can within a 
few years supersede the popular system, or 
that we can attain so great numerical results. 
But we do affirm our conviction that by a 
wise expenditure of our energies at certain 
times and seasons, according to the Church 
calendar and to the urgency of circumstan- 
ces; by cultivating a style of preaching 
grave but earnest, solid but simple; by fir- 
ing pocket-pistols as we passabout on week 
days, as well us big guns on Sundays; and 
by distinctly teaching men that they must 
believe and be baptized; by faithfully car- 
rying out these principles, we shall steadily 
gain upon the system of man’s device, and 
in due time outstrip it. We may make 
Canons, alter externals, overhaul our ma- 
chinery and clip the Liturgy; but all will 
not suffice. To be more useful, we must be 
more abundant in labour, more evangelical 
in doctrine, more importunate in entreaty, 
and more sacramental in practice.” 


AUTUMNAL Fo.tacE.—It is at least a 
pretty conceit, that the peculiar changes in 
our foliage which are observed in the autumn, 
indicate ripeness and not decay. The poet 
may legitimately use the license in expati- 
ating on the gorgeous and variegated livery 
of our forests, and celebrate the maturity of 
the leaf, instead of lamenting its sere and 
yellow hue; but the plodder in prose must 
still see, first in the change of colour, then 
in the shrivelling, and finally in the fall of 
the leaf, the evidences of its having passed 
its prime, of its having outlived its vigour, 
of the termination of its glory, of its decay 
and corruption. The moral in the latter 
case is the most useful. Man is symbolized 
by the leaf. He has his spring, which is to 
be followed by autumn and winter, when his 
earthly glory must die. Happy for him 
whose ripeness for heaven no autumnal frosts 
can effect. | 

PRESBYTERIANISM UNDER THE SHADOW 
OF THE VATICAN.—In a recent work on 
Italy, entitled the « Porum and the Vati- 
can,’ by Newman Hall, an English clergy- 
man, the author notices the American 
church, which is held in an upper room of 
the United States Embassy, in the Piazza 
del Popolo, in Rome, and which was min- 
istered to by the Rev. Mr. Baird, a son of 
the Rev. Dr. Baird of New York. In attend- 
ing the service there, the author remarks: 
‘We shall never forget the enjoyment, and, 
I hope, the benefit we received at those ser- 
vices. After the gorgeous ceremonies of 
Popery, there was a peculiar charm about 
the extreme simplicity of Presbyterian wor- 
ship.” After a particular description of the 
service, and an outline of Mr. Baird’s ser- 
mon, which he highly commends for its 
evangelical strain, he continues: «Though 
not ourselves Presbyterians, Mr. Cecil and 
myself were cordially invited by Mr. Baird 
to occupy his pulpit. It was pleasing to find 
that though there is no mutual recognition 
between the English and American churches, 
yet on one spot, at least, in these head- 
quarters of Popery, evangelical Protestants 
can manifest as well as feel, that in spite of 
minor differences, they are ‘all one in Christ 
Jesus.’ 


Crelesiastical Rerord, 


The Rev. C, P. Jennings has accepted an in- 
vitation to the Second Presbyterian church, 
Burlington, Iowa, where he may be addressed, 
instead of Pleasant Ridge, Illinois. 

The post office address of the Rev. L. G. 
Gaines is Cincinnati, Ohio, instead of Mount 
Carmel, Ohio. 

The Rev. E. Wurtz has removed from Ash- 


wood Landing, Louisiana, to Grand Gulf, Mis- 


sissippi, and taken charge of the church at that 
place. 

The Rev. W. H. Roanes’ post office is Ash- 
wood Landing, Louisiana, not Monticello, Lou- 
isiana. 

The Rev. C. W. Hodge was ordained and in- 
stalled pastor of the new Presbyterian church, 
Williamsburg, New York, (Ainslie street) on 
the 5th inst. The Rev. Dr. Potts preached the 
sermon; the Rev. Dr. Phillips gave the charge 
to the pastor, and the Rev. J. D. Wells the 
charge to the people. 

Mr. Henry B. Chapin, City Missionary, was 
ordained in the University Place church, New 
York, by the Presbytery of New York on the 
29th ult. 

The Rev. William T. Catto has been engaged 
to preach for six months in the First African 
church, Philadelphia. This church has lately 
been re-modelled and beautified, and as they 
will now have regular pulpit services, we hope 
a large congregation may soon be gathered. 

At the late meeting of East Hanover Presby- 
tery, the pastoral relation between the Rev. 
William V. Wilson and the Second Presby- 
terian church, Petersburg, Virginia, was dis- 
solved; and arrangements were made for in- 
stalling the Rev. Dr. Theodorick Pryor, late of 


| Baltimore, pastor of the same church. 


The pastoral relation between the Rev. J. 
M. Kirkpatrick and the Powhattan church was 
dissolved by the same Presbytery. Mr. Kirk- 
patrick has accepted a call to the church at 
Danville, Virginia. 

The Second Presbytery of New York, at its 
late session on the 9th ult., erased the name of 
John P. Lundy from its roll, he having aban- 


doned the ministry of the Presbyterian Church, 
and sought Episcopal ordination. 

The G. has removed from 
Roseoe, Illinois, to Beloit, Wisconsin. 

The pastoral relation between the Rev. J. D. 
Dudley and the church at Crookville, Pennsy!- 
vania, having been dissolved; his post office for 
the present will be Ford’s Depot, Virginia. 

e Rev. J. Jones Smyth has accepted the 
call tendered him by the church at Greensboro’, 
North Carolina, and is expected to enter on his 
duties about the 20th inst. We are glad to 
learn that there is an encouraging state of re- 
ligious feeling in this church—some twenty or | 
thirty young ladies from the Edgeworth Semi- 
nary, amongst others, being seriously concerned. 


For the Presbyterian. 
HUNTINGTON, LONG ISLAND. 


The pastoral relation between the Rev. 
James McDougall and the church of Hunt- 
ington was dissolved, at his own request, 
at a late meeting of the Presbytery of ng 
i on account of Mr. McDougall’s i 

ealth 


At a meeting held by the congregation 
the following resolutions were unamiously 
adopted. | 

Resolved, 1. That appreciating the feelings 
and present state of our pastor, we shall pre- 
sent no obstacle to the application he is about 
to make for a dissolution of the pastoral rela- 
tion between him and us. 

Resolved, 2. That in the severanée thus con- 
templated of the relation so long and amicably 
existing between us and our retiring pastor, 
together with the recollection of the many in- | 
teresting scenes of professional and social 
intercourse which have marked our experience, 
we call to mind at this juncture, to the credit 
of his prudent and faithful ministrations, and 
with fervent gratitude to the King of Zion, 
whose blessing alone giveth the increase, the 
precious fruits of a ministry of more than 
eighteen years in the perceptible enlargement 
of the congregation during that time, and the 
gathering in of many redeemed souls, as we 
trust, into the fold of our risen and reigning 


rd. 

Resolved, 3. That a copy of these resolutions 
be forwardad to the office of the Presbyterian 
for publication, under the direction of the 
Chairman and Secretary—and also that a co 
be presented to our pastor, Mr. McDougal , 
with the assurance that in retiring from our 
service, he will carry with him the affectionate 
remembrance of the church and congregation 
of Huntington, so long the object of fis watch 
and care. J. Niuuo, Chairman. 

Jesse P. Goutp, Secretary. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Wants of the Board of Education. 


Messrs. Editors—On a recent visit to one 
of the churches in behalf of the Board of 
Education, I was informed that a wealthy 
and liberal contributor to all the Boards of 
the Church, was under the impression that 
the treasury of the Board of Education had 
an overplus of funds, and therefore was in 
no special need of a large additional amount 
from the churches during the present year. 
As this impression may perhaps exist else- 
where, the writer deems it important to state, 
upon the most reliable authority, viz: the 
treasurer himself, that so far from their 
being an overplus, the treasury will soon be 
exhausted, unless replenished in a short 
time by liberal contributions. The last 
General Assembly authorized an increase of 
the appropriations made to our candidates. 
This increase alone will exhaust the full 
amount reported to that body as being in 
the treasury at the last meeting; leaving all 
the regular appropriations made suseeting 
to the former scale, to be provided for by 
new collections. Besides this we are likely 
to have a considerable increase of candidates, 
who will require a still further amount. 
Thirty-eight new candidates have been re- 
ceived by the Board during the past two 
months. This fact will doubtless be gratify- 
ing to our churches. Let God be praised 
for having heard the prayers of his people 
in this respect, and let them in return pre- 
sent their thank-offerings to him through 
the Board of Education, who, as agents of 
the Church, have assumed the responsibility 
of aiding them in the prosecution of their 
studies. J. W. 


For the Presbyterian. 


TO ALL OUR PASTORS. 


265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
N 864. 


ovember 

Fathers and Brethren—In entering, a 
few days ago, upon the work to which the 
Board of Publication has called me, my 
attention was almost immediately arrested 
by the fact that the Colportage Fund of the 
Board is not only quite exhausted, but is at 
this time more than $6000 in arrears. It is 
true, the Board has just passed through that 
season of the year in which its expenditures 
continue large, while its receipts are small- 
est, and that it now has before it the sea- 
son in which its receipts are usually largest. 
Nevertheless, judging from the receipts of 
the years past, and their variations, unless 
those receipts are considerably increased 
during the next few months above those of 
previous winters, the spring will find this 
fund still im arrears. At the same time, 
the pastors of some of our wealthiest church- 
es in the cities are warning the Board, that 
owing to the “ hardness of the times,” their 
contributions for every good cause are now 
considerably smaller than in former years. 
Encoura by resolutions of the General 
Assembly, as well as by the evidently grow- 
ing interest of the churches in the colporteur 
enterprise, and still more by the manifest 
smiles of God, and help of his blessed Spirit 
vouchsafed to the colporteurs in their labours 
of love, the Board have sought to put forth 
into the field an increased force of these de- 
voted men. Accordingly, during the last 
six months the number of colporteurs in 
commission is considerably larger than in 
any preceding half year. Moreover, appli- 
cations are weekly coming in from pastors, 
Presbyteries, Synods, and other sources, 
for the appointment of additional men,to 
this work. Meanwhile, God, in his oe 
providence, is also remarkably furnishing 
suitable men, and making them willing 
to enter upon this self-denying service. 

Fathers and brethren! In these inter- 
esting cireumstances of emergency, what is 
to be done? Are there any among you who 
will say: Recall some of these labourers from 
their blessed work? Are there any who 
will even say: Refuse to commission any 
more colporteurs for a time? We believe 
there is not one among you who is willing to 
say this. 

We must appeal to you then, and we wish 
to do it both affectionately and respectfully, 
but earnestly, in the name of our common 
Lord and Master, to do what in each one of 
you lies, to help in making up the arrearages 
now due, and yet more, in helping us to 
such enlarged means, that we one be able 
to send forth yet many more labourers into 
the wide and inviting field. The present 
sad and unexampled scarcity of gospel min- 
isters, ig one among many reasons, urgently 
calling upon the Church at this time to do 
so. As has been forcibly said, “the col- 
porteur is no substitute for the, gospel min- 
ister, but he is an excellent and most desir- 
able substitute for nothing.’’ Help us then, 
we beseech you, to send forth colporteurs 
among the swelling millions of our popula- 
tion. Help us to send them far and wide 
over all the destitutions of the land. With- 
in the past six months, the Board has had 
one hundred and fifty-seven colporteurs scat- 
tered throughout twenty-seven States of the 
Union, as well as in Nova Scotia and Cana- 
da, and one in India. But the way is abun- 
dantly open for a far wider employment of 
this powerful agency for good, whenever the 
churches shall put it in the power of the 
Board to employ it more widely. 

The is now employing scarcely any 
formal agency for the collection of funds. 
The General Assembly in May last indi- 
rectly approved this course in its resolu- 
tions, while by its action on the subject of 
systematic benevolence, it commended to all 


its pastors and churches a better way. The 
Corresponding Secretary is cordially willing 


and anxious to aid in the ta- 
tion of the claims of the Board on Shristion 
interests of the 
or special providences may seem to 
call far such aid. Bubit is evident that he. 
can, in the round of the year, present those 
claims in at most but a small fraction of the 
churches, and ordinarily those within a limi- 
ted distance of the office. Besides which, 
it is believed to be, as a general rulé, best 
for the permanent and growing interests of 
the Board that every pastor should make it 
a part of his fixed plan to inform himself 
thoroughly respecting the operations and 
claims of the Board, and then himself pre- 
sent the cause to his people. Congrega- 
tions will commonly prefer to hear the ex- 
— of a scheme of Christian charity 
m the lips of their own beloved pastor, 
and will ae respond to it more lib- 


erally and cheerfully when he asks their aid 
for it, than when aid is asked by an- 
other. It is right that it should be so. 


We appeal, then, to every one of our nearly 
two thousand pastors, who has not by his 
action already anticipated our request, to 
carry this cause before his people on the 
earliest suitable Sabbath, and, havipg ob- 
tained their contribution, to forward it as 
soon as convenient thereafter, to the trea- 
sury of the Board. Very respectfully, 
your fellow-labourer for Christ, 

E. Scnenck, 

Cor. Sec. of Board of Publication, 
For the Presbyterian. 


CONFERENCE MEETING. 


A Conference of ministers and ruling el- 
ders will be held in the Presbyterian Church 
of Columbia, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday next 
the 14th inst., at eleven o’clock, A. M., 
which will be opened by a sermon from the 
Rev. C. Van Rensselaer, D. D. 

Subjects for Conference.—1. An efficient 
ministry, ruling eldership, and membership. 
2. The best methods of bringing the gospel 
to bear upon the thoughtless and irreligious, 
or of bringing such under the influence of 
the means o 3. Christian educa- 
tion in the family, the school, and the 
Church. 4. Family religion. 

The ministers and soins elders of the 
Presbytery of Donegal, and other neighbour- 
ing churches are earnestly invited to attend. 
There will be preaching in the above church 
every evening throughout that week. 

. Erskine, Pastor. 


; For the Presbyterian. 
Pennsylvania and the Board of 
Domestic Missions, 


Messrs. Editors—A communication of a 
somewhat striking character in its state- 
ments and statistics, in relation to the Board 
of Domestic Missions, appeared in your pa- 

r some weeks ago. It is worthy of note, 

th as it relates to its facts and figures. 
‘‘ Twenty-three years ago,” says the writer, 
“IT pled its cause in the West. Seventeen 
years ago I was one of its missionaries in a 
field where, to the north and west of me, for 
one hundred miles, no Presbyterian church 
existed, and a Presbyterian minister was re- 
garded as a curiosity. But my object,” he 
adds, ‘‘ was not to refer to the past,so much 
as to call attention to what is to me a very 
striking fact, and one for which I scarcely 
know how to account—Pennsylvania is the 
largest missionary field under the care of 
the Board.” 

This is the text of the discourse. Paul 
tells us that when he drew near to a certain 
city, his spirit was moved within him. It 
is not to be wondered at, that when the 
writer drew nigh to Pennsylvania, with the 
report of the boas in one hand and the 
map of the Keystone State in the other, he 
was moved to the utterance of “thoughts 
that breathe, and words that burn.” 

‘Seventy-three missionaries in Pennsyl- 
vania ! old lengouttid Pennsylvania! How 
many in Minnesota? One. In Iowa? 
Twenty-five. In Oregon? Five. In Cal- 
ifornia? Two. How is this to be accounted 
for? Is Pennsylvania more destitute than 
the other States and Territories? Is she 
poorer,.or is she making greater efforts at 
church extension? Is she labouring more 
assiduously to fill up every nook and corner 
of her own field?” The writer, presuming 
that the above queries would not probably 
be answered in time for the meeting of the 
Synods and Presbyteries of old Pennsylva- 
nia, gives a succinct reply to them himself; 
for which labour we are much indebted. It 
is as follows :—* She has 
given $13,144.10, but has drawn out and 
used for her own field $11,096, leaving only 
$2048.10, as aid to send the gospel to the 
wide-spread destitutions of the West and 
South. Is this her fair proportion, both for 
herself and others?” He answers this query 
also, seeing that it would be a delicate busi- 
ness for a Pennsylvanian todo it. The matter 
is put down in figures, in dollars and cents, 
and, to the writer’s mind, it seems clear that 
Pennsylvania, with her 521 churches, and 
her 58,768 members, is behind the spirit of 
the age in missionary zeal, and behind the 
spirit of her sister States, west and south, 
and effort for this great cause of 
Having stated this result with special par- 
ticularity, noting how much each member 
gave, even to a half cent, so that our Synods 
and Presbyteries might proceed at once to 
‘consider this matter,” the writer concludes 
by asking several questions, and tendering 
some advice, to “‘stir up the pure minds’ 
of our ministers and churches “ by way of 
remembrance.” 

Now, Solomon says, “ He that is first in 
his own cause seemeth just, but his neigh- 
bour cometh and searcheth him.” The facts 
and figures of “N. H. D.,” show conclu- 
sively that Solomon’s caution is a needful 
one for writers in this nineteenth century. 
This writer makes money the standard of a 
true missionary spirit. The whole of his 
homily proceeds on this assumption. We 
hold to a different doctrine in Pennsylvania. 
The Bible teaches a different doctrine. The 
Presbyterian Church in this land was moved 
with the full fervour of a missionary spirit, 
when, like Peter, she had cause to say, 
‘silver and gold have I none.” 

In Pennsylvania, the doctrine of State 
rights has not elicited much discussion. We 
have not called any conventions for that pur- 
pose. The writer intimates that we are get- 
ting old as a State, and ought to bestir our- 
selves for missions, if we would pass into 
“the sear and yellow leaf” of a good old 
age with a name worthy of our origin. 
“Though old age is honourable, if it be 
found on the way of righteousness,” that 
honour, although conceded to us by the wri- 
ter, does not belong to us as a State. We 
are the youngest member of the thirteen 
colonies but one, Pennsylvania being num- 
ber twelve in the colonial family. Perhaps, 
when we have added seventy-four years to 
our age, and are as old as Virginia is now, 
and get a few more lectures, from a son of 
the South,* on beneficence, we will be able 
to give a better account of our diligence in 
the matter of missions. We were not aware 
in Pennsylvania, until this writer apprised 
us of the fact, that the field of missions was 
marked out by State lines. In our sim- 
plicity, we had supposed that our own field 
was bounded not by “ Mason and Dixon’s 
line,” or any line of the kind, but by the 
lines that bound our great and growing re- 
public. 

A passing remark on the statistics of the 
writer, and we have done. He expresses 
surprise at the paucity of our contributions, 
and our great delinquency in zeal for the 
West and South. He makes the sum total 
of our gifts, in that direction, to be $2,048.- 
10. There is a slight mistake here. The 
writer ought to have inquired into the mat- 
ter. As the books of the Board are acces- 
sible, there is no valid excuse for @ mis- 
statement so marked. The seventy-three 
missionaries of Pennsylvania have not re- 


* The article to which our correspondent 
takes exception, was written by a Pennsylva- 
nia pastor.—Eps. Pres. 


Seived $11,096 of the $13,144.10 contribu- 
ted by Pennsylvania. Ly received in the 
year ending April 1st, 1854, but $6468.22, 
of only and $152 for 
; thus leavin 516.3 
instead of ‘$2038.10, “as aid send the 


1 to the wi destitutions of the 
est and South.” Pennsylvania has not 


been wanting in seal for either the South or 
the West, as her hi » for more than a 
hundred abundantly testifies. On the 
soil of Virginia and North Carolina, her 
missionaries, educated in her schools, li- 
censed by her Presbyteries, and provided for 
by her churches in their poverty, laboured 
through many a weary month, and amidst 
trials and privations which few are called to 
bear in thisage. Pennsylvania gave to Vir- 
labours are not to 
estimated by dollars and cents. Samuel 
Davies was a Pennsylvanian. One hundred 
and seven years ago, she sent him to the 
South, and others of kindred spirit; and she 
may appeal to the labours of these, her sons, 
on Southern soil, as proof that a selfish spirit 
has not been, in days gone by, and is not 
now the ge spirit of Pennsylvania Pres- 
byterians. ere it necessary to vindicate 
our character against unjust aspersions, we 
might cite facts about the contributions of 
sister States, one by one, and show that 
Pennsylvania has no cause for a blush in 
contrast with any one of them. But we 
have no taste for that sort of a . 
We would cement the bonds of brotherhood 
in this great confederacy. We need advice 
and help in our great work of spreading far 
and wide the free gospel of Jesus, we 
care not which State gets the honour of pre- 
eminence, provided the Master gets the 
glory, which, I doubt not, “N. H D,” is 

as ready to ascribe to him, as is a 

Son or PENNSYLVANIA. 


—— 


For the Presbyterian. 
WASHINGTON CHURCH, 


Wasutnoton, October 31, 1854. 

Messrs. Editors—I am instructed by the 
Church Extension Committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, for the District of Columbia, 
to report to you, for publication, the favour- 
able action of the Synod of Virgina, on the 
subject of the Metropolitan Church in this 
city. 
The Chairman of this Committee, the 
Rev. J. M. P. Atkinson, has undertaken, 
with the consent of his congregation, a gen- 
eral agency for raising funds. In that cha~ 
racter he attended the session of the Synod 
of Virginia, at its late meeting in Alexan- 
dria, and on presenting the subject to their 
consideration, was met with a hearty ap- 
proval, followed by liberal subscriptions, and 
pledges for funds, amounting to something 
over $2000, and assurances of active exer- 


collections. 

This Committee, also assured that it might 
conduce to a beneficial result, have this d 
subscribed to the enterprise upwards of $800. 
This is not stated in a strain of boastin 
but to give assurance to the churches and 
friends at a distance, that we are willing to 
do our fair proportion of paying, as well as 
labouring, to secure the success of this im- 
portant enterprise. 

It is the earnest hope of the Committee, 
that the great sacrifice made by Mr. Atkin- 
son and his people, in his leaving them to 
enter on an arduous agency, will not fail to 
be appreciated by the friends of the cause 

nerally. They calculate with much confi- 

ence, that he will be favourably received 
everywhere, and that a corresponding suc- 
cess may mark his progress. 
M. McCatia, 


Secretary of Church Extension Committee of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


For the Presbyterian. 
MARRYING IN THE LORD. 


I have often thought—and it seems to me 
my view of the matter is not unjust—that 
Christians forget very far the injunction 
of the Scriptures as to marrying in the 
Lord. It does seem to me, that any one who 
will fairly examine the Bible on the sub- 
ject, and, at the same time, appeal without 
prejudice to his own reason with re 
to it, must be convinced of the impropriety 
of intermarriages between the really pious 
and the unconverted. 

A religious person—one who is what he 
should be—is as wide as the poles asunder 
from a person who is irreligious. The things 
are as distinct as light and darkness. One 
ought not—if it does—to sympathize with 
the other. A cold and Ps iety may 
have a common feeling with a cold and life- 
less morality, but living godliness cannot 
coalesce with that which militates against 
the religion of our Lord Jesus Christ. Can 
there be any agreement of the temple of 
God with idols? any fellowship of righteous- 
ness with unrighteousness? any concord of 
Christ with Belial? What is the fair mean- 
ing - the texts which bear upon this sub- 
ject 
' Hear the word of God: “But if her hus- 
band be dead, she is at liberty to be mar- 
ried to whom she will; only in the Lord.” 
1 Cor. vii. 39. Second: “ Be ye not un- 
equally yoked together with unbelievers ; for 
what fellowship hath righteousness with un- 
righteousness? and what communion hath 
light with darkness? and what concord hath 
Christ with Belial? or what part hath he 
that believeth with an infidel? and what 
agreement hath the temple of God with 
idols?” See 2 Cor. vi. 14-16, &c. 

Now, let any one read these texts with an 
honest and candid temper, and determine 
without prejudice, which is their fair and pro- 
bable import. 

The apostle had previously laid it down, that 
where there was an existing marriage between 
a believer and an unbeliever, the one party 
need not “leave” or “ put away” the other. 
There had been, it seems, some difficulty on 
this subject. In such a case, the relations 
were not to be disturbed. But coming sub- 
sequently to make reference to the marrying 
of one whose “husband was dead,” he 
readily tells her that she, in such a case, 1s 
“no longer bound by the law,” but “is at 
liberty to be married to whom she will”— 
“only,” he adds, as if it were a limitation 
which would, perhaps of itself, necessarily 
occur to her, “only in the Lord.” The 
natural meaning of this seems to me to be, 
that her husband, like herself, must also be 
a Christian. | 

Who then would Paul allude to, when he 
spoke of “Christians?” Was it only to 

hristians in distinction from P 
Jews, or was it to real believers? I can 
only say for myself, that to me it sppears 
that Paul’s idea of a “ Christian” was very 
different from anything that would give it a 
vague and general application. If “ only in 
the Lord’”’ , me not strictly confine the mat- 
ter to real and decided Leltcvess it seems 
very strange to speak of irreligious persons 
as being win the. Lord.” If, when — 
ing of marriage, such language can embrace 
those who have never pretended to be pious, 
then may we also expect to find the same 
persons carried to heaven by a similar 
clause. 

But let us consider the next : 
“ Be ye not unequally yoked ain with 
unbelievers.” I will not say = this lan- 

age refers only to marriage, but marrying 
be snetuded. Such at least is the 
eral interpretation in the received Commen- 
taries. ho then is the “ unbeliever?” 
We have considered the expression “ in the 
Lord ;” and now, in a different place, we 
find the apostle speaking of “ believers” 
and “unbelievers.” Who is this unbeliev- 
er? I think it clear that it must be those 
who have repudiated and rejected our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Paul was not in the hab- 
it, in speaking of those who had em- 
braced or who had turned away from that 
Jesus “ whom he preached,” of making any 
other distinctions than that which was the 
established one in the goepe 1. Some heard 
him gladly, and “ believed” to the saving of 


tions in the bounds of the Synod, for further 
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for avoiding 
“With the irreligious ‘as 
this 


46 For what con 


one W 


ip no 

poor, blind idolater; or I might 
~that there were, doubtless, sven 


quoted, pointing out the intimate and affec- 


an 


> but in candour I ask, 


Let us..observe, the reasons 

‘assigns for such unions: 
be 
-with, Belial?” . “And what fellowship hath 
what communion hath light and darkness ?”’ 
“ And what 
| nt hath the 
‘ teuiphe of God with idole?” Do these distino- 


, tions.apply, only, between the Christians and 
. the ancient heathens?» Are they entirely lost 


between” ® ‘modern’ disciple of Christ and 


tude of prayer, . The question is do the 
distinetions Pail alludes in 


aa great.a degree as they did at that period 
bat whether the distinction bas been on- 


removed? Does such a distinction 


 tirel 

pants (Reine at.all or not? I will not. argue 
how far. the heathen. was from the “ dis- 
‘Siples,” nor how far the devoutly pious is 
“fom irreligious: I will only affirm, that: 


‘substantially, in each case, they are very 


and the’works of the flesh. 


man who, in @ Christian land, has long and 
réjected the offers of mercy, 
better than that of the 
contend 
the apos- 
tle’s days, unbelieving members of Christian 
families, who occupied precisely the ground 
of an unbeliever now: but I will not press 
these points—I rest.my argument on the 
broad distinction, existing now as it ever 
‘did, between the rea] evangelical believers 


‘ in the gospel, and all, of. any name, who, in 


their hearts or in their temples, worship any 
other than the only true God. Whosoever 


. is not for, us,.is against us; and whoever 


gathereth not with us, scattereth abroad. 
_ Other portions of Scripture might also be 


nate: nature of the union which it s 


“poses to exist between’ the husband and 
‘wife; but I will not dwell longer on the 


- mere naked authority of what I conceive to 


be the biblical teachin 


on the subject, but 
will ‘proceed 


“to consider, in a very brief 


-way, what the spirit of our religion would 
seem to point out in reference to this mat- 
_ter, and what would seem to be reasonable 


' in view of the aims and demands and nature 


~ your children, arrest or embarrass your 


. to one who “cared for none of 


vhe will not 


man. 
Would that be the strain of the 


‘your child 


“the milliner’s, or with the 
tle, amiable woman as 


she is—does not loye the Lord Jesus Christ, 


ogeeess) to Scott’s Notes on 1 


‘ of a vital and active principle of holiness. 


What, would seem proper in reference to 
this question? What would appear most 


in consdniatice with the genius of real piety ? 
Jet us ask, 

- Paul te have spokenon this subject? I put 
it'to any pious father: does he think Paul 


we have expected 


would have advised him to marry his daughter 
these things ?” 
he would have fea- 
£0 } him: Your daughter is a pa 
the Fel Spirit; she affectionately 


Lotd Jesus Christ ; 

to’ the world, and 
her;” to her “the things which are seen 
are temporal, and the things which are not 
‘geen ‘are eternal;” she is solemnly conse- 
crated to “God’s dear Son;” her eye is 
fixed on the “ Lord of glory;” her feet are 
shod with the preparation of the gospel ; 
she touches the robe of the “ Prince of life ;”’ 
she laments before God her lost estate; she 


she has 


>_> 


pleads the intercession of a crucified Saviour ; 


she prays for the of the Holy Spirit ; 
she is pledged to live “soberly, righteously, 


godly,” in this present world; she has 


taken up the cross; father, mother, brothers, 
sisters—she loves none so much as her bless- 
ed Master; her affections now are all more 

, more sweet, more gentle, more kind, 


_ more amiable, more holy, more beautiful ; the 


lamp of the Spirit has been lit in her mind; 


-sueh is your daughter :—go, marry her to 


some un irreligious man, who, though 
ey ‘or steal, or cheat or kill, is 
nevertheless an “alien from the common- 


wealth of Israel,” “having no hope, and 


without God in the world;” who goes re- 


to church, but in his heart hates the 
esus Christ; who does not get drunk, 


_gnd who does not gamble, but is cold, world- 
_ly, selfish, with a “heart deceitful above 
all things and desperately wicked,” and a 
spirit. averse to every spiritual principle 
-and affection; who is honest, good 
‘ed, thrifty, bat who dislikes the voice of 
‘prayer and of praise, and thinks the God of 
‘the Seriptures rather in the way of a man 
of business, ora man of parts; an individ- 


temper- 


ual, in short, the warp and woof of whose 
whole mind and feelings is diametrically 


hostile to everything like a pure, a holy, a 
serious, an earnest, 


eartfelt, spiritual reli- 
_gion:—go, marry your daughter to such a 


tle 
to the Gentiles, whose whole mind and 
soul and spirit seem to have been filled with 
the i of Christ, and who never seems 
to have been able to take his thoughts off 
from that lovely and beautiful object? 
_ [ask you, my friend, ought such a person 
to marry such a person? If there is to be 
that harmony of feeling which is thought 
between man and wife, will not such 


a radical difference in the deepest of all sen- 


timents utterly prevent it? Can I love God 
as I ought to love that blessed and match- 
less being, and also in the right way love 
my husband, who cherishes a positive aver- 
sion to that same being whom I ip i 
Is it not possible the husband may chill the 
fervour of your religious affections? Do 
you value the immortal spirit of your own 
sweet offspring? May that irreligious hus- 
band lay no obstructions in their path, that 
may makeshipwreck of their hopes? May not 
that irreligious father ruin the fortunes of 
Or, are you so strong, that he 
may not shake you? 

If it is the husband who is religious, and 
‘the unhappy wife who is the “infidel,” the 
same questions, virtually, may be asked. 


‘There you commit your children to imbibe 


the poison from their infancy. You your- 
self deliberately blend your fortunes with 
a woman’s whom you feel is not all that a 
‘woman should be. Your heart, in the main, 
is in heaven; her’s is in the ball-room, or at 
ips. She, 
woman—sweet, 


_—se98 you on your knees with no sympathy. 


Can you baye much sympathy with her? 


Your chief concern is religion; in that she 
takes no imterest. Is such married life? 
And whet influence will she have over you? 
‘None? May she in no way, independent of 
re- 
_jigious life? 
~ “For a confirmation of the views here pre- 
sented, I would refer the reader (as easy of 
Cor. vii. 89, 
and 2 Cor. vi. 14-16; to Barnes’ Commen- 


“Young’ Disciples,” and to thé article 
riage in the of Waligiou 


unbeliever. 

is this distinc- 
world 
en. be- 
twee Osristian’ and an unbelicver, was 
than itis now, Hence, they 
same necessity may not ex- 

‘such intimate connexions 
did then. . Certainly, 

his argument has some force. I will not 
that nothing can be in the bebalf, 
Has been so nar- 
‘towed ‘that there is no ‘longer any impro- 
priety.insuch alliances? . 
which. the 


asks, ‘‘ hath Christ. 
teousness?”’ “And 


hath he that believeth with 
an infidel?” “ And what 


hose. knee has never bent in the atti- 


ght’ contend, that, perhaps—or, in- 
deed, doubtless—the moral state of that 


id 


wide apart; and the relation between them | 
is just the communion between light and 
.darkness—between. the mind of the Spirit 
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manuscript 
taken after his'death. 


yor « Bisror.— 
The Rev. Dr. Me Dongall Bishop desi 

ct Borneo, has boon elected» Fell of the 
surgeon, havi 
| the college on une 3, 1839. 


PRoposep or CoRNWALL a 
oF THE Roya. Supremacy. 


-will be the first incumbent of 
-authorit for the late 


~ourably acquitted. 


about to 


expected, and that the 


pay 


Port Cowpzr.—The well-known 
Mr, Robert Cole, has become 
a number of 


catalogae of the poet's 


of 


with a 
library, 


Before taking 
orders the ‘reverend gentleman was a 
passed his examination at 


y 


_—~The Cornwall state that the Rev. 


papers 
“Dr: Walker; rector of St. Columb, who has 


‘offered to endow the proposed Bishopric of 
Cornwall, and who, it is generally supposed, 
new see 
issued by Ro 

y of thanksgiving, 
inasmuch as he denies the Queen’s suprema- 
cy in ecclesiastical matters, one of the points 
upon which Archdeacon Wilberforce has 


refused to read the pra 


just thought it necessary to resign his pre- 
‘ferments in 

ScHOOLMASTERS.—From a. 
Parliamentary return just 


the Church. 


rinted, it ap- 


pears that from 1838 to 1853 inclusive, 


there were 69 parochial schoolmasters libel- 


led by Presbyteries, of whom 41 were de- 
posed, 2 suspended, 4. rebuked, and 1 hon- 
d. In the other cases the 
schools were declared vacant, by the parties 
eee, left the Established Church or re- 
signed their situations, before a verdict was 
pronounced in their case, 

TROPHIES FROM BoMARSUND.—Five beau- 
tiful bells recently taken out of the ca- 
thedral at Bomarsund at the time of its 
capture, were landed at the Tower of Lon- 


don.. They are of a large size and exquisite 


workmanship. 
War versus Old Cal- 


_vary Officer” has discovered an easy way of 


raising $3,000,000 a year to supply twenty 
additional cavalry regiments for the war: 
the easy way is simply to confiscate the 
revenues “wasted upon the Bishops, Deans, 
and Chapters.” 


_ Granp Counocrt at Rome.—The coun- 
cil about to be held at Rome, at the com- 
mand of the Pope, is to be a grand affair. 
The Paris Ami de la Religion of October 
19th, says :—The Catholic world is at pre- 
‘sent occupied with a great event which is 
accomplished at Rome. Bishops 
are proceeding from all] parts of the earth 
toward the Eternal City at the voice of the 
visible chief of the Church, From France, 
H. E. the Cardinal Gousset has already left 
for Rome, and has taken the way of Swit- 


-zerland. The Bishop of Mons has arrived 


in Paris, on his way to the Holy City, and 
is to leave in the course of the week. The 
Cardinal Archbishop of Mechlin has arrived 


-in Paris. Several Irish Catholic prelates, 
‘and amon 


them the Archbishops of Ar- 


‘magh and Dublin, are also at present in 


Paris, and on their way for Rome. Ireland 


is the only Catholic country in the world 
from which more than two prelates have 


- been invited by name. But we learn from 


Rome that a great number of bishops are 
resence of other 
prelates than those officially invited will be 
seen with pleasure. All the bishops will 

angers according to their rank in the pro- 
jected grand general assembly. The as- 
sembly will be preceded by private meetings 
composed, we are told, solely of the prelates 


specially invited.. It is Mgr. Antici Mattei 
-who has been nominated Secretary of the 


Consistorial Congregation. Among the 
French prelates who are to go to Rome to 


take ‘part in the assembly, are named the 
_Archbishop of Paris and the Bishops of Mar- | 


_ seilles and Agen. 


the world to | 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHuRCH, BAL- 
TIMORE.—The Baltimore Patriot speaks in 
high terms of commendation of the church 


edifice erecting in Baltimore, by the con- 
gregation of which the Rev. Stuart Robin- 


son is pastor. It is of Roman architecture, 
with a tower; the audience room, 72 feet b 
84, which, with its capacious galleries, is 
intended to seat 1300. The galleries are so 
arranged as to have a less heavy effect than 
the ordinary method, and there is no front 
gallery, except a balcony on brackets. The 
ront work of the galleries is to be cast iron. 
The exterior is to be plastered and painted, 


and the dressings of the doors, windows, Xc., 


to be of brown free stone. 


Tue Search For FRANKLIN.—From 
England we have an account of the return 


from the Arctic seas, whither he penetrated 


in search of Sir John Franklin, three years 
ago, through Behring’s Straits, of Captain 


- Collinson, in command of her Britannic Ma- 


jesty’s ship Enterprise. This is the last of 
the British searching expedition to return, 


and — enough, they come just as the 
ate of. 


tragie Franklin and his companions 
has been ascertained by other means. The 
only adventurers remaining in the Polar 
regions are the party of Dr. Kane, and we 
trust their arrival with the Advance may 
soon happen, to dissipate every doubt, and 
close for ever the attempt to solve the 
mystery of those icy seas. 


An EXAMPLE worTHY oF IMITATION. 
—We understand, says a Canada paper, that 
during the month of September last, there 
were circulated in the township of Leeds, 
Canada Kast, 112 copies of the Cottage Bi- 
bleand Family Expositor, in two volumes. 
There is scarcely a family in the townshi 
in connexion with the Presbyterian Church 
but has a commentary on the Bible. 


LIBRARIES.—The public libraries of the 
United States contain near five millions of 
volumes. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE C1Ty oF New YorkK. 
—At a meeting of the shareholders of the 


University of the City of New York, held 


on the 6th inst., the following named gen- 
tlemen were clected members of the Coun- 
cil of the University for the ensuing four 
ears :—Leonard W. Kip, Esq. ; William 

. Phillips, D. D.; Thomas A. Skinner, 
D. D.; Charles Butler, Esq.; Paul Spof- 
ford, Esq.; Thomas E. Davis, Esq.; Wil- 
liam M. Vermilye, Esq.; Orsamus Bush- 
nell, Esq. 


Literary Discovery.—Among the lite- 
rary curiosities recently brought to light in 
London is a poem of seven hundred lines in 
the handwriting of Goldsmith, being a trans- 

lation by the celebrated Doctor of Vida’s 
ingenious Latin poem entitled ‘The Game 
of Chess.” The manuscript is in the pos- 
session of Mr. Bolton Corney, the editor of 
the volume of Goldsm‘th’s Poems, published 
a few years.since with the eleven illustra- 
tions of the Etching Club. 


A Costty Coprricut.—P. T. Barnum 
recently disposed of the copyright of his au- 
tobiography, in New York, at auction. A 
correspondent of the Puritan Recorder 
says, “Mr. Redfield bid $75,000 for the 
copyright; and the work was finally struck 
off to him at fifty-two cents a copy. It 
seems that Barnum preferred the latter to 
the former offer. I believe that the copy- 
right of no work in America ever run so 
bigh as this. American publishers usually 
authors ten per cent. upon the retail 

rice of their s. But some authors of 
extraordinary pepularity have received from 
twenty to twenty-five per cent. Dr. John- 
son did not ask but two hundred guineas for 
his Bio y of the Poets. When Dr. 
Paley fini his Moral Philosophy, he 
offered the copyright for one hundred 
guineas, The copyright of Dr, Chalmers’ 


Works, including his | 


sold for about 000; and Noah Web- 
ster received about that sum for the copy- 
right of his Spelling Book. But it remains 
for the autobiography of an American show- 
man to britg $75,000—a literary remuncra- 
tion never surpassed even in Europe, except 
in the sale of Vyse’s S ling Book, which 
brought more than $100,000. 


1n the city 
of San: Francisco, ‘of which so many hard 
things have been said, there are twenty 
church congregations, embracing nine thou- 
sand members. As religion is attended to, 
vice gradually diminishes in the golden city. 


AMERICAN CHAPLAINCY AT Rome.—The 


Rev. E. D. G..Prime arrived at Liverpool 


on the 11th ult., on his way to Rome, to 
take charge of the American Protestant 
chapel, connected with the American Lega- 


| tion in thatcity. 


ANOTHER AsTEROID.—Another asteroid 
has been discovered, and this time the hon- 
our of the discovery belongs to the United 
States National Observatory at Washington. 
Lieutenant Maury, in a note which is pub- 
lished in the National Intelligencer, says 
that the discovery was made at the Observa- 
tory, by Mr. James Ferguson, Assistant 


Astronomer, on the 2d of September, at 


| five years 


Lewis, a native 


‘burning anthracite coal, an 


eleven o’clock, P.M., the position being 
near Egeria, the thirteenth of the new aste- 
roids, which he was observing at the time. 
It is the thirty-first of the asteroids, singu- 
larly enough corresponding with the num- 
ber of our States, as it is the first asteroid 
discovered by an American. 


A Putpit VeTeran.—aA venerable cler- 
gyman, aged ninety-nine, lately preached by 
appointment, in a town in New Hampshire, 
where he began his ministry some seventy- 
o! He was accompanied by a 
deacon of his church, aged seventy-five, who 
has lived on the Penobscot river for half a 
century, and has never before gone down to 
its mouth, since he went up to settle in a 
wilderness, as it were, in 1804. 


MINISTERS AND Po.ttics.—At the an- 
niversary of a religious society lately held 
in New York, the Rev. Dr. Bethune said: 
“If this were a political meeting, we might 
perhaps allow ourselves to discuss points 
not in place now; but for my own part, I 
do not believe in clergymen attending politi- 
cal meetings, and making political speeches. 
My office is to preach the gospel, and 
I was ordained to preach the gospel, and 
with the help of God, that I mean to 


keep to. When I have fairly gone through 


preaching the gospel, and exhausted all 
its precious themes, and prevailed with 
it over every heart, I may turn my at- 
tention to the law, and perhaps try to en- 
lighten my hearers on matters of political 
jurisprudence, if they will consent to listen, 
or think that I can teach them anything on 
on that point. Now, sir, as Christians, 
what is our duty—our great and only com- 
mission as a Church? It is to ‘preach 
the gospel to every creature,’ no matter 
where he lives, under what laws, with what 
colour, what his condition—he is a sinner, 
and we must preach to him the gospel.” 


Tue TeLecrapa.—Mr. Bakewell of Eng- 
land, has just published a scientific state- 
ment in relation to a telegraphic communi- 
cation between the old world and the new. 
He maintains that such a communication 
with a single line is entirely feasible, and 
at a comparatively small expense. In- 
stead of the submarine wire as at present 
used, he would have an iron wire of double 
the thickness, and protected by gutta percha. 
He thinks that a single line would cost $200 
per mile, which, for 2000 miles would 
amount to $400,000. The cost of laying 
down he estimates at $100,000, making the 
entire cost $500,000. 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


Po.iticat.—On Tuesday, 7th inst., elections 
were held in the States of New York, New Jer- 
sey, Michigan, Illinois, and Wisconsin. In 
New York there were so many parties that it 
is impossible to give the returns so early. It 
is probable that the party termed Know No- 
things have elected their candidate, Mr. Ull- 
man, Governor, and also their State ticket. 

In New Jersey, the — have carried all 
five of the Congressmen, and the Legislature is 
believed to be decidedly Know Nothing 

In Michigan, the fusionists have undoubtedly 
elected their State ticket, and a solid phalanx 
of anti-Nebraskaite delegates to Congress. 

From Illinois and Wisconsin the returns 
are but partial, but indicate an anti-Nebraska 
result. 


Damaces.—Four thousand dollars have been 
awarded to Charlotte Russell of New York 
city, as damages sustained in an omnibus, 
which, through the carelessnes of the driver, 
got jammed between the up town and down 
town train of the Harlem cars. 


Quicxsitver.—The production of quicksilver 
in California is getting to be a large business. 
The quantity shipped to South America and 
China, from Ist January, 1854, to lst October, 
1854, amounts to 13,843. 


Tae Oyster Panic.—The panic recently 
revalent in New York city on the subject of 
Death from eating oysters, for a while com- 
pletely suspended the oyster trade, which is 
reported to be of the daily value of $30,000 in 
the whole city. 


AntTuracite ror Locouotives.—Mr. Norris, 
the celebrated builder of locomotives, highly 
recomends Mr. Phleger’s improved engine for 
challenges any 
railroad company to produce an engine equal 
to it in point of power, simplicity, speed, and 
economy of fuel. The cost of fuel is less than 
one-halfof what wood costs—the saving on each 
engine being over $4000 per annum. 


Eprrorrat Canpipates.—At the late election 
in New York, the Whig candidate for Lieuten- 


-ant-Governor was the editor of the Daily Times 


—a candidate for Congress was editor of the 
Courier and Enquirer—a candidate for Assem- 
bly is editor of the Sun—a candidate for Alder- 
man is editor of the Atlas—and one of the at- 
taches of the Tribune was a candidate for Coun- 
cilman. 


Important Connection. — The 
Central Ohio Railroad is now completed be- 
tween Zanesville and the QOiio river, opposite 
Wheeling. On Monday of last week a train of 
cars was run over it, and the regular trains 
have commenced running. By means of it the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad now has railroad 
connection with Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleve- 
land, Indianapolis, &c. 


American Lecistation Canapa.—The 
Legislative Assembly of Canada has, by a vote 
of ayes 85, to noes 5, passed a pro ibitory 
liquor law similar to that of Maine, and it is 
said that it will also pass the Council and 
become a law. A movement is also on foot to 
prohibit the importation of liquors as well as 
the sale, and a much more extensive effort 
will be made to procure the passage of a mea- 
sure similar to the United States Hlomestead 
Bill, in order to divert the tide of Euro 
a to Canada, instead of the United 

tates. 


Miterites.—The Boston Journal of the 1st 
inst. says:—Last evening, at 7 o’clock, that 
being the appointed time for the ending of all 
sublunary things, according to the Millerite 
belief, some forty of the believers in that doc- 
trine assembled at the corner of Fourth and C 
streets, South Boston, arrayed in white robes, 
and anxiously awaited the moment when they 
should make their grand ascension. 


Bap Meat.—The New York papers state 
that about one hundred hogs died on the Erie 
Railroad train from suffocation, on Thursday, 
2d inst., and they were purchased by a dealer 
near Newburgh at a dollar a head, and dressed 
for the New York market. 


Aw Inp1an Preacner.—The Rev. Dixon H. 
Choctaw preacher, of the 
Methodist persuasion, is delivering a course of 
lectures at Memphis, Tennessee. 


Fricutrut Accipent on THE Rock Istanp 
Rar_eoap.—The enger train for Rock Is- 
land, which left Chicago at 11 o’clock at night 
on the Ist inst., met with a most frightful 
accident, from the breaking of an axle tree of 
the engine, when near the Minoka station, the 
result, it is said, of running over a horse u 
the track. The engine and a portion of all the 
cars were thrown with great violence from the 
track, breaking the ribs of the engineer, and 
killing or wounding and scalding from forty 


> 


Tt 


... It appears that 


to first 
wien ol cack, the 
two forward cars were hurled on to 


of it, and the steam escaping, was driven wi 
tremendoug force through the dense mass of 


human beings packed closely the 
wrecks of the cars. When the messenger left 
the scene of disaster, several of those who were 


scalded remained insensible, and others were 
writhing in their last agonies. 


__A Loan.—A loan of $260,000, of the State 
of North Carolina 6 per cent. was taken a few 
days “go at an average of 101} and interest, 
from the Ist of July. There was no bid from 
New York, where the loan of $500,000 was 
taken in March at 104}. | 


Onto Tax Laws.—The Ohio tax laws of 1851, 
’52, have been decided unconstitutional by 
Judge McLean, in the United States Court in 
Ohio. The taxes bore hardest on the banks, 
and some of those institutions procured an 
injunction upon the treasurer of Cuyahoga 
county, restraining him from plocssliing to 
collect the taxes. Before Judge McLean a 
motion was made to dissolve the injunction, 
but the Judge overruled the motion, and made 
the injunction perpetual. 

Five Ports, New Yorx.—The Sabbath- 
school of the Five Points Missions is and 
increasing. The average attendance in the 
week day school is one hundred and fifty, and 
the congregation in the chapel on the Sabbath, 
numbers about two hundred and fifty. These 
facts show what well-directed Christian effort 
can accomplish. 


“ 

Sreamer Sunx.—The steamer Malta sunk 
a in the Mississippi river, at the head 
of Big Hurricane Island, ew the place call- 
ed Cave-in-Rock, near the Kentucky shore, 
Crittenden county, Kentucky, and a number of 

rsons were drowned by the disaster. The 

t was well provided with life-preservers, 
four being in each state room, and these were 
also on board floats and a life-boat, but none 
of these were used, the people leaving all un- 
touched in their fright, and jumping overboard 
in broad daylight to be drowned. Inquests 
were held upon the bodies, after which the 
were buried a few feet deep in the earth 
without coffins, and right under the bank, 
where the first rise in the river will be likely to 
reach and wash them out. 


THaNKscivinc.— Maine, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, and 
Massachusetts, all have their thanksgiving 
festival this year on the 30th of November, 
while Pennsylvania, Maryland, Wisconsin, New 
Jersey, and Florida, have it on the 23d of the 
same month. ‘ 


Larct Frock or Sueer.—On Monday after- 
noon, the 30 ult., a flock of eighteen hundred 
sheep was driven past our office, on their way 
from the State of Vermont, to Fauquier county, 
Virginia. Some weeks ago, several large floc 
were driven through this place to the same 
destination, and we conclude that the farmers 
of Fauquier intend entering into the wool grow- 
ing business extensively. They were of fine 
wool varieties.—Frederick (Md.) Examiner. 


New Mexico.—Advices from Santa Fe are to 
the 30th of September. The Apaches havin 
gathered in hostile array on the west side o 
the Rio Grande to the number of eight hundred 
lodges, near the scene of their fight with 
Colonel Cook’s party, another expedition was 
fitting out against them. General Garland had 
ordered three companies of troops to three 
different points near them, but in easy concen- 
trating distance in case of a general battle. 
These companies comprise in all one hundred 
and eighty men. 


Rattroap Earntnes.—The total earnings 
of the Watertown and Rome railroad for the 
iy ending the 30th of September last, is 

91,569.33, being an increase of $52,931.08 
over the earnings of the previous year. A 
writer in the Cincinnati Railroad Record 
makes the following estimate of the receipts 
for 1854, by the great lines of railroad which 
connect the Atlantic cities with the West: 
New York and Erie, $5,500,000; New York 
Central, $5,000,000; Pennsylvania Railroad, 
$3,500,000; Baltimore and Ohio, $3,000,000— 
Aggregate, $17,000,000. 


Nesraska Territory.—Iron ore has been 
found in the Platte Valley in this tergje-,. 
On the night of the 16th ult., a lar e nunlwtet 
horses were stolen by Indians from P. A. 
Sarpy’s herd at Belleview. A company of 
men had startedin pursuit. On the same day 
Major George Hepner, accompanied by six men, 
started with the Otoe chiefs to select a loca- 
tion’ for that tribe, somewhere on Blue river, 
near new Fort Kearney. At Belleview active 
preparations are being made for the erection 
of buildings. A hotel, printing office, and 
several private dwellings will soon be comple. 
ted and occupied. 


Kanzas Territory.—A letter to the Buffalo 
Advertiser, dated Fort Leavenworth, October 
7th, says that a great change has taken place 
in that part of Kanzas territory west from Fort 
Leavenworth. Every stream and every piece 
of timbered land is now dotted with log cabins, 
and city lots are freely offered for sale even as 
far west as the Republican Fork. 


Passencers Harp ro Piease.—In the late 
trip of the Hermann, the passengers say she 
encountered a dense fog off Cape Race, and 
that the Captain ordered the steam whistle to 
sound continually; slackened his speed, and 
stopped twice in the night for soundings, and 
yet some of the passengers grumbled at this 
detention. 


or Savannan.—The following reso- 
lution was passed by the Board of Health of 
the city of Savannah on the 1st inst:— Resolved, 
“That as no epidemic prevails in this city at this 
time, it will be perfectly safe for our absent 
fellow citizens to return home.” The mortali- 
ty for the season of eleven weeks, ending Octo- 
ber 3lst, was 967, of which 600 were ‘by the 
epidemic. During the last of these weeks the 
deaths by yellow fever were only 4, and 18 for 
each of the two previous wecks. 


Tue Arctic’s Boats.—All the vessels have 
returned to Newfoundland from an unsuccess- 
ful search for the survivors of the Arctic and 
the missing boats. The schooner Lilly Dale, 
which arrived at St. Johns, New Foundland, on 
the 25th ult., reports having picked up one of 
the life-boats belonging to the ill-fated steam- 
ship Arctic, about 50 miles south of Ca 
Broyle, and thought they saw another boat in 
the distance. The New York Express is of the 
opinion that this is the boat from which Mr. 
Dorian, the third officer, and his party were 
taken by the barque Huron. 


ProritaBLe Mintnc.—The product of the 
Pittsburgh and Boston Mining Company’s op- 
erations at what is called Cliff Mine, for the 
nine months terminating on the lst of Septem- 
ber, was 1,665,938 pounds of copper. On that 
day, a dividend of eight dollars on a share was 
declared. A dividend of ten dollars was paid 
last February. 


Sate or Importep Pouttrry.—At the auction 
of poultry imported by Mr. John Giles of 
Woodstock, Connecticut, which took place at 
Barnum’s Museum, Saturday, November 4, the 
following prices were realized, and although 
fancy birds brought fancy prices, upon the 
more common sort there was a dead loss upon 
the cost in England of about an average of 75 
per cent. The following are decidedly among 
the fancies. 


1 pair of white Swans, $100/1 pair Call Ducks, $12 
I white female Swan, 50/L Sbelldrake Duck, 10 
1 black female Swan, 60/3 spoon-bill Ducks, 13 
1 pair of black Swans. 99\1 pair pintail Ducks, 5 

pair Japanese Peacocks, 100|1 pair Widgeon Ducks, 12 


1 
1 pair Barnacle Geese, 40'1 pair Widgeon Ducks, 7 
3 hoop-bill Ducka, 753 


idgeon Ducks, - 
1 pair Golden Pheasants, 18 
4 pair English Pheasants, at $10, $11, $15 per pair. 
3 male Golden Pheasants, at 35, $8.50, $12.50 each. 
3 male Silver Pheasants, at $10, $10.50, $16 each. 


But the climax of fancy prices was reached 
in the sale of one pair of Mandarin Ducks for 
$150. This was a beautiful pair of very rare 
birds, and we hope will remain rare—that is, 
that no more will ever be imported at that 

rice. It was said that they cost 75 guineas 
in England. They are about the size of our 
common wood duck, and of just about equal 
beauty. 

The sales of Shanghais, and birds in that 
line, went off at what the owner called “ sick- 
ly — The following indicates the pre- 
vailing rates:—l pair of Gray Dorkins 
3 do. $15: 6 Seabright Bantams, in two lots, 
$5 each; 2 do., hens, $2 each; 3 Golden do., 
$1.87 each; 3 English Bantams, $1.25 each; 
3 do., $2.37 each; 4 Bramah Pootras, 1 cock 
and 3 hens, $2.50 each; 1 Poland hen, $1.25; 
1 Bolton Gray hen, $1.25; 1 pair of Golden 


wy $2.25; 1 pair of black Spanish 
fowls $10; 1 pair of do., $5.50; 2 black Shang- 
hai hens, $3. 


Turkeys—l1 pair of beautiful white Turkeys, 
Geeso—2 
pair o 
York Tri 


ir of Barnacle Geese, $12 to $14; 
gyptian Geese, $10 to $15.—New 


Capacity or tHe Arctic’s Boats.—The 
steamship Osprey, which arrived at Philadel- 
phia recently, with a large number of the 
sengers of the steamship ae of Philadelphia, 
brought from Newfoundland one of the boats 
of the lost steamship Arctic, being that in 
which Mr. Edward Baahlam, the second officer, 
left the ship, and in which 26 persons were 
saved, though she had less than that number 
at the time she parted from the vessel. At 


) the request of Messrs. Collins, the owners of 
the Arctic, the capacity of this boat was tested 


} 


Bs 


»! Tas Rusm ro raz West—The 


4 


y, 4th inst, in the Delaware river, 
to ascertain how many persons she 


able to hold safely on ey 


iz 


visions, water, &c., in it. 


tinue to rush in 


Battimore anv Cincinnati.—The through- 
travel between Baltimore and Cincinnati, by 
the ber oo the Central Ohio Railroad, com- 
_— on Monday last, 6th inst.—time 29 

rs, 

says, to the loss of the Arctic, ou 
reported to have been planked with pine instead 
of oak. Every one at all conversant with ship 
building, is well aware that pine is exceeding- 
ly brittle, and has ‘little or no elasticity in it; 
whereas, there is a rebound in oak plank, 
which nearly fills up a hole made by the pas- 


; sage of acannon ball through it. Besides, the 


strength of oak far exceeds that of pine. It is, 
therefore, probable that if the Arctic had been 
planked with oak, she might not have received 
such serious injury from the collision with the 
Vesta as to have caused her loss. At any 
rate, it is probable that much more time would 


have been afforded to the passengers to have 
effected their escape in the boats, the Arc- 
tic been planked with oak. 


Seconp Crop or Apries.—The editor of the 
New Haven Journal has been shown an apple 


‘from New Milford, which is of the second crop 


of fruit produced by the same tree this season. 
The apple is one of our common kinds, about 
an inch and a half in diameter, and perfectly 
sound. The tree has twice blossomed and twice 
produced fruit since spring. 


Tunnetine tHe Onso.—It is contemplated 
to tunnel the Ohioriver at Louisville, Kentucky, 
and Jeffersonville, Indiana, ata cest of $1,200. 
000, the whole to be raised by a cash subscri 
tion, no part payable till the whole amount is 
subscribed. 


Sitver 1n Georcia.—The Aélanta (Georgia) 
Examiner says that a company of enterprisin 
apa who some time since leased a lot o 

d on the Chattahoochee river, with a view 
of mining for silver, had met with great suc- 
cess. Three shafts had been sunk, and rich sil- 
ver ore had been found in large quantities. 


Errects or tae Harp Times.—A great fall- 
ing off in building operations, is noticed in 
New York. The Journal of Commerce says 
that there is almost an entire cessation of build- 
ing in the upper avenues, where they were so ac- 
tive a year or two ago. It says that compara- 
tively nothing is doing. There are, however, 
about half a dozen very elegant churches in 
progress. Meanwhile, lumber is accumulating 
in enormous quantities in the yards, for want 
of a market. 


Carona RarLroaps.—It is said that 
the earlier railroad enterprises of North Caro- 
lina, after labouring under great embarrass- 
ments, are beginning now to pay handsome 
dividends. The Wilmington and Raleigh Rail- 
road, after sixteen years’ struggle, has declared 
a semi-annual dividend of four per cent. 


Returnep Pavpers.—In a late number of 
the London Times the fact is mentioned that 
four English paupers had arrived, who had 
been sent we from Boston, Massachusetts, 
by the authorities of that city, because of their 
having been paupers when they were shipped 
to America. 


—— 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The steamship Arabia brings London rs 
to the 21st of Outober. 

There is nothing very definite from the Cri- 
mea. ‘The allies were to begin the siege at all 
points on the 10th or 12th ult. Nevertheless, 
speculators were busy in circulating a report 
that the place had already fallen. 

The Journal of St. Petersburg contains a tele- 


the commissioncrs of the Western 
owers, and of Austria and Turkey, had met 


phic despatch from Vienna, of the 4th ult., 
that 


‘st Constantinople to arrange the question of 


the Protectorate on the basis of the proposal 
made by the Austrian Cabinet. 

The British steamers — and Persian, 
both with troops, came in collision in the Sea 
of Marmora. Both steamers were badly dam- 
aged, and an officer, Lieutenant Singer, of the 
artillery, was crushed to death while asleep in 
his birth. 

Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, the British Am- 
bassador at Constantinople, has succeeded in 
procuring a firman to suppress the trade in Cir- 
cassian and Georgian slaves. 

The German press everywhere gives indica- 
tions of an approaching rupture between Aus- 
tria and Prussia, and there is much anxiety 
manifested at Berlin. 

The Inundations in Silesia.—The damage 
done to property by the inundations in Silesia, 
is now estimated, according to official inquiries, 
at from eight to nine million thalers, exclusive 
of the injury done to the dykes. The number 
of families deprived of the means of subsistence 
is ten thousand; the area of land inundated 
nine hundred thousand morgen \ morgen is 
one-fifth more than an pre he amount 
hitherto subscribed for the sufferers amounts 
to 200,000 thalers (about $150,000). 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Parliament is further prorogued from the 
19th of October to the 10th of November. The 
English papers publish a list of the private 
soldiers killed and wounded at the battle of 
Alma. The amount of the national subscrip- 
tion for relief of the sick and wounded in the 
Crimea, now exceeds $30,000. A regiment of 
women has been organized as nurses, and they 
are to be immediately sent to the hospitals at 
Scutari. It is thought that the operations of 
the British fleet will now be unimportant, and 
the greater part of the ships will probably re- 
turn home. There is a rumour, however, that 
the Danish Government may, perhaps, be in- 
duced to permit the fleet to winter at Kiel. 
The court-martial on Sir Edward Belcher, for 
having abandoned his ships in the Polar Seas, 
has terminated. In the case of Captain McClure 
and the other officers who acted under Sir Ed- 
ward Belcher, the verdict was that they are 
honourably acquitted; and in each instance 
the sword was returned with a complimentary 
remark. In the verdict on Belcher, the word 
“ honourably” was omitted, and his sword was 
returned to him in silence. The ———- 
are reported at full length in the London pa- 
pers, and the examination elicited somo inte- 
resting particulars of Arctic life. 


FRANCE. 

A statue of the late Marshal de St, Arnaud, 
is to be placed in the gallery of the palace of 
Versailles. Stone bridges are to take the place 
of the iron suspension bridges of Arcole and 
the Invalides, Paris, and are to be open to the 
public by the lst of May. The greatest activi- 
ty prevails in preparing for the great exhibition 
of May next, which, if we may believe our 
French friends, will be the world’s wonder. 


SPAIN. 

The Spanish Ministry has abandoned the 
project of drawing up a constitution to be sub- 
mitted to the Cortes. A royal decree has 
ordered the payment of the November dividends. 


PORTUGAL. 

The latest accounts from Oporto pw. 
the vintage are even more unfavourable than 
were anticipated. One writer states his con- 
viction that there are not above 20,000 pipes 
of port wine made this year within the factory 
district, and adds that the produce of the 
vineyards bordering on that district scarcely 
amounts to anything. 

DENMARE. 

The struggle between the King of Denmark 
and his people has reached an anxious crisis. 
The king has refused to recognize the consti- 
tutional veto of the representatives of the peo- 
ple upon his appointment of bad ministers ; 
and the representatives of the people have re- 
solved to impeach the ministers who have 
instigated their sovereign to such an unconsti- 
tutional resolve, and have been his instruments 
in carrying it into effect. At their last sitting 
they voted, by a majority of 80 to 6, the ap- 
pointment of a committee of nine to draw up 
the articles of impeachment. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

With the exception of copious details from 
many quarters of the battle of Alma on the 
20th of September, and the occupation of Bala- 
klava, we have nothing new in the shape of 
great facts. The army of the allies has been 
arran for an attack on Sebastopol, the 
French having the left, from the sea to the 


southern fort, and the English the right, from | 


the latter point to the ruins of Inkerman. A: 


urprised to learn that she is [ 


powerful force will be held in reserve, in which | 


will be included the Turkish division. Prince 
Menschikoff, the Russian commander, on the 
1st of October, left 20,000 men in Sebastopol 
and departed for Perekop, where he took 


three infantry divisions, three cavalry divi- 
sions, and eight Consack regiments, there con- 
centrated, on the 7th started with them to 


return to Sebastopol. With these reinforce- 
ments and those advancing from Chersur, the 
Russian army at Sebastopol would be 76,000 
strong by the 20th of October. The northern 
forts of the city, and not Bakchiserai, now form 
the base of the Russian operations. On the 
7th of October, the Freach and English batter- 
ies at Sebastopol were finished, and on the 9th 
the bombardment was to commence, and by 
the 18th the engineers hoped to have posses- 
sion of the place. There is a report that a 
vigorously repu A phic despate 
from ;Bucharest, dated October 16th, says that 
the bombardment of Sebastopol was com- 
menced on the 13th of October. 


MARRIED. 


In New York, on Thursday, 2d inst., by the Rev. 
Dr. McElroy, Mr. J. Tueopore to Miss 
Mary E. Doxniseron. 

On Tharsday, 2d inst., in the Rutgers street 
Church, New York, by the Rev. Dr. Krebs, Mr. Jo- 
serpu W. Duouiss of New York, to Miss Ex:zasetu 
W., daughter of Coantes W. Weep of Brooklyn. 

On the evening of the 4th inst., by the Rev. Dan- 
iel Gaston, Mr. to Miss Jane 
Arxinson, all of Philadelphia. 

In Washington City, in the F street Presbyterian 
Church, on the 3ist ult., by the Rev. J. M. Henry, 
Mr. Cuarces Srorr of Washington, to Miss 
A. Nuoent, formerly of Harrisburg, Pennsy!vania. 

At Frederick, Maryland, on the Ist inst., by the 
Rev. Joseph M. Atkinson, Mr. Wittram Y. Joun- 
son, formerly of Harrisburgh, Pennsylvania, but 
now of the firm of John Johnson & Son, of Balti- 
land, to Mies Hutpan M., daughter of 
momas Howarp, Esq., of Frederick, 


the late 
Maryland. 
On the 26th ult., at Quoque, Long Island, by 
the Rev. William B. Reeve, Mr. Geoace O. Post 
to Miss R. Foster, all of Quoque. 


her best, loved. | 
r t, loved her intensely. 
her Tmmortal spirit 


On the 28th ult., Captain Cuaaces E. Sanrorp of | 


Flanders to Miss Rosanna Geapon of West Hamp- 
ton, Long Island, New York. 


On the lith ult., at Clover Hill, New Jersey, by 
the Rev. B. Carrell, Mr. Wittitam Bazwear to Miss 
Geratrupe Werr. On the 2ist ult., Mr. CHaaces 
B. SevpAm to Miss Saran Ann Emons, all of 
Clover Hill, New Jersey. On the 26th ult., at Rea- 
ville, Mr. Lewis S. Servis of Hopewell, to Miss 
Coe daughter of Runxie Rea, Esq., of 

eaville, 


On the 4th ult., by the Rev. Gaylord L. 
More, E. P. Duryea, * to Miss A. J. Lea- 
man, both of Babylon, Long Island. On the 26th 
ult., E. Unperuiit, Esq., to Miss M. A. 
Conxttne, all of Babylon. At the same time, and 
with the same ceremony, Ricuarp Hicsie, Esq., 
to Miss Keztan Jones, both of Islip, Long Island. 
On the 30th ult., Captain Witt1am Eaton to Miss 
Aveta L. Hresre. At the same time, and with the 
same ceremony, Henry Pe.traeav, Esq., to Miss 
Jutta all of Islip, Long Island. On 
the 30th uit., Mr. James Dopp to Miss Martua 
Piatr of Huntiagton, South Long Island. On the 
27th ult.. Mr. Ocrver Younc to Miss Maacta 
Cuesurre, both of Babylon, Long Island. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, on the 30th of October, in Washington City, 
Mre. LOUISA M., wife of Mr. JOHN M. McFAR- 
LAND, in the 28th year of herage. The deceased 
was a very exemplary member of the Presbyterian 
Church. She was a native of New York. By her 
kind and conciliating manner, she gained the af- 
fection and confidence of al] with whom she was 
associated. She had but recently entered upon 
the marriage relation. But the strong claims of 
conjugal affection could not deliver her from the 
shaite of death. She has fallen, but the fragrance 
of her excellence and ber piety will long linger 
behind her. She died as the Christian dies, with 
calmness and peace.—Communicated. 


Died, at Elkland, Tioga county, Pennsylvania, on 
the 29th ult., of bronchitis, Mrs. EMELINE PARK- 
HURST, wife of Joel Parkhurst, Esq., in the 39th 
year of her age. She had long been an exemplar 
and highly esteemed member of the Church in this 

lace. Her death, especially at the present time, 
is a great calamity, not only to her family and a 
large circle of relatives, but to the village in which 
she resided, where she has long exerted a silent 
but powerful influence for the cause of truth and 
righteousness, and where there is now not a single 
member of our Church. That this sentiment was 
felt by the large congregation assembled at her fu- 
neral, was evident from their deep and solemn aiten- 
tion. She was a lady of highly cultivated mind, and 
of “a meek and quiet spirit..””, Though surrounded 
by wealth, with ample means for the gratification of 
every wish, she lived for usefulness, not for display, 
nor for her own ease and comfort. She showed her 
attachment to her family and friends, and to the 
Church, not by load professions and unmeaning 
compliments; but by substantial deeds. Silently, 
but promptly, she anticipated the wants of her 
family and friends; and without seeming to make 
an effort, she was everywhere present among them 
to do the very thing that needed to be done. For 
the lc at few years, triale had thickened upon her; 
and yet, so far from complaining, she has seldom 
mentioned her trials. The sudden and afflicting 
death of her two eldest children prostrated her 
nervous system, and laid the foundation of the dis- 
ease which terminated her earthly existence. Her 
corporeal sufferings during the last three years 
have been extreme; but she has borne them with 
Christian fortitade. She leaves three young chil- 
dren without a mother’s care. L. 


Died, at Philadelphia, on the 10th of October last, 
Mrs. ELIZA GIGER, in the 53d year of her age. 
The subject of thie obituary was, in many respects, 
a remarkable woman, and her life one of uncommon 
activity and usefulness. A)most from her infancy, 
she was the subject of religious convictions and im- 
pressions, and in her early childhood, it is believed, 
was truly converted by divine grace. At the age of 
thirteen or fourteen, she made a public profession 
of religion—a profession which she ever afterwards 
maintained with exemplary fidelity and consistency. 
During her girlhood, she co-operated with others in 
circulating religious books, in which she took a live- 
ly interest; and on the introduction of Sabbath- 
schools, became an active and faithful Sabbath- 
schvol teacher. At the early age of sixteen she was 
elected the Directress of the school. Subsequently, 
when the system of infant-schools was introduced, 
she was appointed one of the managers, and up to 
the time of her removal from the city, was actively 
employed in both of the departments last men- 
tioned. During this period she was likewise en 
gaged in distributing the Scriptures and religious 
tracts; and was also an active and laborious mem- 
ber of several benevolent societies, designed to 
ameliorate the temporal! condition of the poor, and 
to aid young men who were preparing for the gos- 

| ministry. After her brother, the Rev. G. W. 

usgrave, D. D., became the pastor of the Third 
Presbyterian Church in Baltimore, she removed to 
that city, and remained with him during his pastor- 
ate. While there she was constantly employed in 
works of benevolence and charity. As the sister of 
their pastor, she annually visited every family con- 
nected with the congregation; and a portion of 
every week was devoted to the poor, the sick, and 
the afflicted, multitudes of whom can never forget 
her earnest sympathy and warm-hearted kindness 
and affection. hile in Baltimore, she resumed 
her devotions to the Sabbath-school, and for more 
than twenty years filled the office of librarian. How 
many hundreds, now grown up, remember the kind 
and affable manner in which she selected and dis- 
tributed the library books! Nor were her indefati- 
gable and useful labours confined to her own church 
and congregation. As a manager of several reli- 
gious and benevolent associations, she spent much 
of her time and strength in supplying the spiritual 
and temporal wants of the destitute and pvor in the 
community in which Providence had cast her lot. 
The writer has known her frequently to encvunter, 
as one of the managers of the Indigent Sick Society, 
the most inclement weather, in searching out and re- 
lieving the necessities of the indigent sick; and 
when gently remonstrated with for thus exposing 
her health, she would reply, ** It is in just such 
weather the poor most need to be looked after and 
relieved.”*” After her brother’s election to the of- 
fice of Corresponding Secretary of one of the Boards 
of the Church, she removed with him to Philadel- 
phia—their native city—here, after a brief sojourn 
among early friends and fond reminiscences, to de- 

rt to her unchanging and everlasting bome in 
pb It was not her privilege, after her return 
to Philadelphia, to resume her wonted activity in 
any of the public benevolent associations of the age. 
The protracted indisposition of her aged mother de- 
manded all her time and attention; and her own 
subsequent illness, laid her aside from further ac- 
tivity in the cause of religion and humanity. Dur- 
ing the three or four months of her fatal illness, she 
suffered at times considerable bodily pain ; but with- 
out complaint, and with a fortitude and patience 
truly remarkable. Her iotellect remained uninter- 
ruptedly clear up to her very last moments on earth; 
and her final departure was as perfectly calm and 
eaceful, as if she had merely closed her eyes in 
ealthful and happy slumber! 
‘¢ So fades a summer cloud away, 
So sinks the gale when storms are o’er ; 
So gently shuts the eye of day, 
So dies a wave along the shore. 
Life’s duty done, as sinks the day, 
Light from its load the spirit flies; 
While heaven and earth combine to say, 
* How blest the righteous when he dies!’ ”’ 
For several weeks before her death, she was fully 
aware of her danger, and anticipated her departure 
without fear and with childlike resignation to her 
heavenly Father’s will. In the frequent conversa- 
tions which her relatives and friends had with her, 
she repeatedly professed her faith in Christ, and ex- 
pressed her hope,-through him, of heaven. There 
was nothing ecstatic in her feelings, but she mani- 
fested, by the grace of God, the most entire submis- 
sion to the will of the Almighty, unwavering confi- 
dence in the merits of her divine Redeemer, and the 
most placid and unfailing hope of life eternal. It 
would oceupy too much space to quote the many in- 
teresting expressions which fell from her lips re- 
specting her love to Christ and confidence in himas 
her only and all-sufficient Saviour, and her serene 
hope of future happiness and glory. But as it may 
be peculiarly gratifying to her numerous friends, 
we will state, that she frequently spoke of them 
with affectionate and grateful remembrance during 
her illness; and on one occasion, after repeating 


the names of several, she said, with special anima- - 


tion, ** I will see them, and many more who have 

ne before me, in heaven.”’ In al! her social re- 
ations, as a daughter, sister, mother, and friend, 
she was dutiful, faithful, affectionate, and kind. As 
a Christian, ia all her relations to the Church and 
the world, she was consistent, devoted, and uselul. 
All who knew her, loved her—and those who kuew 


But for the neaurance 
only exchanged this 
for the hope which those who 


that 
earth for heaven, 


ege, New t@ mourn 

But they moara “not as those wi 
out hope,’’ knowing that their separation is alee 
has gore before them, 
is now in the enjoyment of the promised reward. 
‘+ Blessed are the dead which die im the Leed frum 
yea ape they may rest 
om their ure; their wor fallow , 
— Communicated. 1 


Died, in West Fallowfeld, Chester connty, 
eylvania, on Monday, 30th ult., Mr. J La 
in the eighty-sizth year of hie age. He was one of 
the oldest members of the congregation and church 


of Fagg’s Manor, aad for many years past a ruling }: 


elder. Naturally diffident, retiring, and unobtru- 
sive, his piety partook of the same characteristics, 
His eaperieace,of religious truth m early, and 
was continued through a long life with varied yet 
increasing fulness, impressiveness, and depth; 
formed and nurtured on the basis of the practical 
writings of Flavel, Boston, and Baxter, he was led 
to the ezercies of constant watchfalness éver bis 
owe spiritual views and , and a conscien- 
tious performance of the private and public deties 
of religion. He loved the Bible, the sanctuary, 
the Sabbath. He was honoured of Ged as the 
father of two ministers of the gospel, and saw one 
son and a son-in-law, in the eldership of his own 
beloved church. His last illness was marked by 
much suffering, and at times intense burning agony; 
yet his faith failed not, nor did his hope siak in 
despondency ; like Job, he said, ** I know that my 
Redeemer liveth’—aad thia great truth cheered 
and sustained him in suffering and death, With 
his grandfather and his father, mea of godliness 
and prayer, his body sleeps in the quiet resting- 
place of the dead, awaiting the summeas of the 
archangel’s trump, to arise and appear in a body 
like unto the glorious body of the Divine Redeemer. 
Like a shock of corn fully ripe, he has been gathered 
to his fathers in peace. H. 

Died, in Scottsville, New York, on the Sth ult., 
Mrs. SARAH TOMPKINS, widew of Dr. James 
Tompkins. This estimable lady has been for many 
years a consistent member of the Presbyterian 
Church. The sanctuary, the prayer- meeting, indeed 
all of her benevolent acts were witnesses to the 
fervency of her devotions. For maay weeks she 
felt the silver cord loosening, and had intimations so 
decided as not to be mistaken that the period of 
her departure was at hand. When it became cer- 
tain that she must die, she went peacefully into the 
valley of death; as -* Jesus had lain there, she 
feared not its gloom.” She spoke calmly of her de- 
parture, even wishing to be gone to the rest that re- 
maineth for the people of God. To each one of 
her children she gave a token of affection; to a 
favourite servant she gave a Bible, saying, ** I’ve 
taught you to read, now here is a Bible, that is all 
I can do for you; read your Bible, and pray to God 
to direct you.” She selected her funeral test, “I 
am the resurrection and the life.”’” The long train 
of sympathizing friends and neighbours that fol- 
lowed in the funeral procession, rnd the tears that 
were shed over her grave, afford ample testimony as 
to how much she was loved and how sincerely she is 
lamented. The Church has lost a valuable mem- 
ber, the poor a friend, the family circle an endeared 
inmate; but heaven has gained another attraction 
for those she has left.—Communicated 


Departed this life, on the 22d ult., in Springtown, 
Bucks county, Pennsylvania, HENRY STUART, 


eldest child of JOHN T. and FANNY A. PATTER- | 


SON, aged fourteen years, formerly of Philadelphia. 
It would be impossible to describe the hallowed 
scenes in the sick chamber of this affectionate boy 
—his fervent anxiety to enter the eternal world, to 
which, he said, he was fast hastening. Thesolemn 
amens which he uttered on hearing prayers made 
for his spiritual and eternal interests, and the touch- 
ing sentences that flowed from hie heart at the con- 
clusion of those prayers; the gentle, respectful re- 
buke he gave to his agonized parents for begging of 
God to prolong his promising life; the deep thought- 
fulness, and the unnatural beauty which surrounded 
his youthful brow while on his bed of suffering, 
convinced the few that were admitted to his room, 
that his heart was with his God, and that through 
Christ he had made his calling and election sure. 
For many months past, when he thought no eyes 


were on him but God’s, he has been seen engaged |: 


in secret prayer. While on his dying bed, with 
folded hands he was heard to say, *‘ Hallelujah! 
Hallelujah! Amen!*? And after his speech had 
left him, and his body was helpless, he raised him- 
self in bed, and, with much difficulty, commanded 
his voice as he sang in a low, clear, trumpet tone, 
‘* Praise God, from whom all blessings flow,’ to 
the end of the third line of the verse, and then sank 
helpless in bed. On his last day, he requested his mo- 
ther to sit by him and not leave him at all, when she 
replied, the doctor pronounces you better, and says 
every symptom of the disease is cured; he raised 
his eyes heavenward, and stretching his right hand 
up, said, ‘* Pray! pray!*? He seemed to wish to 
speak. When his mother was groaning over him in 
his last moments, he opened his eyes and recognized 
her with a last fond smile, then his senctified spirit 
ascended to his Father and her Father, his God and 
her God; and, thanks be to an ever-merciful Parent, 
already to her the Sun of righteousness has arisen 
with healing in his wings. ‘*O death, where is thy 
sting! O grave, where is thy victory !” 5 e 
A. 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—A Stated 
Meeting of the Board of Domestic Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church, will be held on Monday next, 
the 13th instant, at 4 o’clock, P. M., atthe Mission 
Rooms, No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

A. W. Mircue ty, Recording Secretary. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEWTON.—The Presbyte 
of Newton stands adjourned to meet in the churc 
of Knowlton, on Tuesday, the 2ist inst., at tea 
o’clock, A.M.  Henay Reeves, Stated Clerk. 

WEST ARCH STREET PRESBYTERIAN 
CHU RCH.—Divine service will be held in the Lec- 
ture-Room of the New Presbyterian Church, at the 
southeast corner of Arch and Eighteenth streets 
(formerly Schuylkill Fifth street), Philadelphia, to- 
morrow (Sabbath) morning, 12th inst., at half-past 
ten o’clock, and in the evening at halfpast seven 
o’clock. Preaching by the pastur, Rev. John Mil- 
ler, and the Rev. Dr. H. A. Boardman. On each 
succeeding Sabbath, there will be divine service 
morning and evening, commencing at half-past ten 
o’clock, A. M., and half-past seven o’clock, P. M. 


UNION CITY MISSION.—The Board of Mana- 
gers of the Ladies’ Union City Mission, Philadel- 

hia, hereby tender their sincere thanks to the 

rustees and congregation of the Central Presbyte- 
rian Church, Philadelphia, for the generous and very 
liberal collection given them on Sabbath evening, 
5th inst. They also acknowledge their deep obliga- 
tions to the pastor, the Rev. Henry Steele Clarke, 
fur the very able and eloquent sermon preached on 
the occasion. The amount received in the collec- 
tion and by donation, was over four hundred dol- 
lars. 


— 


AKER’S REVIVAL SERMONS—FIRST SE- 
RIES.—The subscriber has in press, and will 
publish early in December next, a new edition of 
the First Series of Revival Sermons by the Rev. Dan- 
iel Baker, D. D. This volume has been out of print 
fora year or more, during which time there has 
been a constant and increasing demand for it. In 
order to meet this, the author has consented to pre- 
pare it again for publication, with additional mat- 
ter. The large sale of the Second Series, recently 
issued, encourages the publisher in anticipating aa 
equally large demand for the new edition of the 
Firat Series, now in press. The edition will be 
limited; it 18 important, therefore, that orders for 
or subscriptions to the work should be sent without 
delay. 

Persons wishing copies of the Second Series 
should forward their names at the same time, as 
only a small number now remain. 

The Sermons embraced in the First and Second Se- 
ries, are a selection from some five hundred sermons 
which the author, during his long ministry, has pre- 
pared with great care. They can scarcely fail of 
being eminently profitable to the Church of Christ, 
and to the souls of men. They address the under- 
standing as well as the heart, and bring prominently 
to view those precious truths which the Spirit of 
God has been wont in all ages to make effectual to 
salvation. 

Teamns—The work will make about 390 pages, 
large duodecimo, uniform with the Second Series, 
and will be printed on good paper, with large, clear 
type. Price, neatly bound in cloth, $1; in cloth 
extra aod gilt, $1.50; in morocco gilt, $2.50. One 
copy allowed for every twelve paying subscribers. 
Single copies can be sent by mail, the postage, 
when paid at the time of mailing at the post office 
in Philadelphia, will be twenty-three cents; and 


thirty-four cents when paid on delivery at the post . 


office of the subscriber. 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
144 Chestnut street, first Bookstore above Sixth, 
nov 11—3t Philadelphia. 


AGIC LANTERNS.—Magic Lanterns of the 
most approved construction, made and for 

sale by the subscriber; a large Assortment of As- 
tronomical, Humorous, and Historical Views, sets 
of Scripture subjects expressly for Sunday-schools; 
twe've slides in a box containing thirty-eight differ- 
ent views; Dissolving Views, Binoptric Lanterns, 
&c. Imported and for sale low. A Lantern and 


slides to hire, by 
' JAMES W. QUEEN 
No. 264 Chestaut street, Philadelphia. 
36> Illustrated Catalogues by mail gratis. 
nov li—4t 


LVIN AND LUTHER.—A few more fine steel 
Engravings of Calvin and Lather, for sale, 
price only $i, by ANDREW W. GAYLEY, 
Chestout and Eighteenth streets, Philadelphia. 
nov 


HOULD BE IN EVERY FAMILY, LIBRARY, 
AND SCHOOL.—THE FRANKLIN GLOBES. 
—We solicit the attention of the trade to the Frank- 
lin Globes, manufactured by us. We claim for 
them the superiority over other Globes for the fol- 
lowing reason : 
They are made by an entirely new and improved 


process. 

They are much stronger than other Globes. 

They are warranted against cracking. 

They give the latest changes and divisions. 

They are sold at lower prices than other Globes. 

They are pat up in attractive and ornamental m& 
tallic bronze frames, (far superior in taste aod durs- 
bility to the old style of wood frames), and are 
packed in neat cases, suitable to preserve them ia 
the school-room. ; 

A descriptive Catalogue, with styles and prices, 
will be seat on spplication to the manufacturers. - 

MERRIAM, MOORE & CO. 
Troy, New York. 


nov ll—eow4t 


‘| been taken that 


form. 


JEW PUBLICATIONS.—CONYBEARE A® 
HOWSON®S Br 
CAN EDITION, UNABRIDGED 
wea, No. 145 Nassau 


mape 
Price Ia half calf, 68... 
Though offered at one-balf of the 
don copy, the work bas ia. po way 
abridgment, but has been preserved complete ia 
. The dotes, plane, 
genera)! 

from the e dy quarte : a convenient octave 
torical and 
and varied illustration, drawa 
whieh could be preaymed to throw u 
narrative. It should be ia the li- 

ry of every 


fand of historical end geographical 
ie brought to bear upon the iliue- 


In fine, we have no hesitation in promouncing this 
to be one of the most complete, interesting, and 
valuable contributions to Joarning that the 
Englieh press has ever 


It oar sober conviction, guide ide to 
true knowledge of Pauls life 
worth A half dozen commentaries we have m: 


met 
Spragess Altany. 
As s monument of profound learning and patient 
industry, it cannot be too hig i a help 
towards the New Testament, its value is above com- 
putation.—Christian Intelligencer. 
It is @ monument of patient research and vatious 
i taini t everything that can be 
archaeology, and 


Life of Rev. Archibald Alezander, D. D: By the 
Rev. Dr. Jumes W. Alexander. One voliéme, 8vo. 
Foarth edition. og 
Schaff, D. D. BY to Pe 

nov 11—2t — 


HIRD EDITION NOW. READY.—COMMEN- 
TARIES ON THE BEBREW LAWS. With 
an Iatroductory Essay on Civil 7 and Govern- 
ment. By E. C. Wines, D. D., Professor of Lan- 
guages in Washington College, Pennsylvania. One 
vol. 8vo. Price §9.50, 
Of great value to the scholar, the historias, the 
on and the politiciaa—indi ble to the 
student of Scriptures.—Recorder. 
It is replete with curious learning, written ia an 
agreeable and animated style, and in many cases 
brings light and consistency to most minds, where 
all before seemed confused and unintelligible.—Aé- 


bany Argus. 
of valuable and important information.— 


Full 
Boston Atlas. 

The English reader cannot elsewhere find the 
knowledge here given, whilst the adépt in foreiga 
tongues will be glad to see familiar facts and prin- 
ciples so clearly and compendiously brought to- 
gether.—Chris. irer. 

We need not recommend a publication of this na- 
ture to the theologisn—but the mere student of 

hilosophica! history, will find much here to gratify 
Post. 
G. P. PUTNAM & CO., Publishers, 
nov li—it 10 Park Place, New York. 


EW AND ATTRACTIVE BOOKS.—The Amer- 
ican Sunday-school Unioa has rarely offered 
to its friends and patrons, and to the pablic gener- 
ally, a more various and valuable collection of 
books, adapted in size, style, and price, to the tastes 
and means of those who buy, 
Among them are the following: 


Alice Clifford and her Day Dreams. 18mo, pp. 
208. Embellished with several original engrav- 
ings. 

This is an original work, happily designed to show 
the sin and /olly of neglecting present duties, while 
dreaming of good to be done in circumstances 
which may never occur. | 

The ifving Temple; A Memoir of Jane Bethel. 
18mo, pp. 90. 

A deeply interesting, unvarnished history of & 
patient sufferer in very hamble life, illuetrating in a 
mostimpressive minner the power of divine grace, 
‘and the present value of a Christian hope. — 

Alfred Raymond; or, a Mother’s Influence. 
18mo, pp. 90. Illustrated with engravings from 
original designs. 

No one can read this little volume without re- 
newed conviction, that of al] human influences, none 
exceeds in strength and depth that of a faithful, god- 
ly mother. 

School-days Reviewed. 18mo, pp, 180. With fine 
engravings. 

e know not how any one, young’or old, parent 
or child, papil or teacher, can read this volume 
without profit. It exhibits in a direct and striking 
manner the operation of principles which enter into 
all the transactions of life, and furnishes lessous of 
practical wisdom, of which ne one can safely be ig- 
norant. 

For sale at No. 316 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

nov 11—2t 


VENILE BOOKS FOR 1855.—The attention of 

Parents, Teachers, Booksellers, and others, is 
invited to sort, and 
esting works for the yo erent ones. 
a of high 
moral and religious truth, mo .espense has been 
spared in the typography, illustrations, and binding, 
to render them in the highest degree attractive and 
elegant. 

Jeanie Morrison ; or, The Discipline of Life. By 
the author of the * Pastor’s Family.” 16mo. Il- 
lustrated. 75 cents. 

A most fascinating, as well as instructive tale— 
the history of a little girl born ia a primeval forest 
of the Great West—who, by the death of both her 
parents while ” an infant, was thrown friendless 
upon the world. But the prayers of a pious mother 
on her behalf were answered; and she was well 
cared for by an excellent couple who adopted her as 
their daughter. The varioustrials to which she was 
exposed on the death of her kind guardians, and the 
power of Christian priociple in sustaining her under 
them, are most strikingly illustrated in this beauti- 
ful narrative. Wecan safely say that no better or 
more entertaining book could be put into the hands 
of a daughter by her parents than this volume. 

The Pastor’s Family. By the author of “* Jeanie 
Morrison.’’ 18mo, 25 cents. 

Fritz Harold; or, the Temptation. From the 
German, with additions and alterations, By Mrs. 
Sarah A. Myers. i6mo. Illustrated. 60 cents. 
A capital book for boys, and one which they will 
peruse with unbounded delight. 

Florence Egerton ; or, Sunshine and Shadow. By 
the author of Clara Stanley.” Illustrated. 16mo. 
f adere, showing the 

An affecting story for young readers, s ng 
beauty of piety, and the fine moral effects of stead- 
fast adhesion to duty. The heroine attracts the 
reader’s sympathy by the simplicity of her charac- 
ter, while her life contains a richand useful lesson, 


—Evangelist. 

May Dundas; or, Passages from Young Life. By 
Mrs. Thos. Geldart. l6mo. 75 cents. 

Mrs. Geldart writes as one who understands and 
loves children—as all who write for children should 
write—in a gentie, pleasant style. Parents may 
safely trust the hearts as well as the minds of their 
children to her custody. 

Tender Grass for Little Lambe. By the Rev. C. 
W. Bolton, author of the Shepherd’s Call,” &. 

vuare. Illustrated. SO0cents. A most attractive 
book for the little reader. 

The Brother and Sister; or, the Way of Peace. 
By the author of *‘ Grace Dermot,’ &c. 18mo, 50 
cents. 

Vara; or, the Child of Adoption. Illustrated. 
12mo. $1. 

There has no volume fallen into our hands for 
years with which we have been more interested. 
Sandy Hili Herald. 

The ‘writer is sg at home amid the pic- 
turesque scenes of the Pacific Isles, and the more 
familiar events of an American dwelling.—South- 
ern Baptist. 

Charles Rousell ; or, Industry and Honesty. By 
the author of ‘‘ Three Months Under the Saow.’’ 
18mo. 40 cents. 

A very interesting story. The moral is excellent, 
and the religious tone of the book pure 
ful.—Union. 

Evening Hours with my Children; or, Conversa- 
tions on the G 1 Story. Illustrated with twelve 
large illustrations (quarto size), coloured and plain, 
(nearly ready). 

The Woodcutter of on, and the Exiles of Lu- 
cerna. By the author of “Morning and Night 
Watches.”’ 18mo. 50 cents. 

Mabel Grant. A Highland Story. By Randal 
Ballantyne. i8mo.. 50 cents. 

James’s Young Man’s Friend. 175 cents. 

James’s Young Woman’s Friend. 75 cents. 

The Nursery Governess. By the suthor of the 
Week,” &c. Illustrated. 

Sunday Afternoons at Home. Profusely illus- 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
285 Broadway, New York. 


ALSO, NEW EDITIONS OF THE FOLLOWING: 


Clara Stanley, by the author of Florence Egerton. 
50 cents. » 2 
A Shepherd’s Call to the Lambs, by Bolton. 60 
cents. 

The Claremont Tales, illastrated. 60 cen 

Three Moaths Under the Snew. 80 cents. 


Frank Harrisoa. 18me. cents. 

Frank Netherton; ot, The Talisman. 40 cents. 
.A Hundred Short Tales, by Schmid. 50 cents. 
Little Annie’s First Book. 35 cents. te 

ymes for the Nursery, by Taylor. 50 cents. 

Clever Stories, b peat Lib bo cents. 
Mamma’s Bible Stories, 50 cents. | 

Sequel to Bible Stories. 50 cents. 

Little Lessons for Little Learners. 50 cents. 


Child’s Own Story-Beok. 50 cents. 

Fangy and her ma. 50 

Jannie Gordoa; or, The Orphan, 50 cents. 
Children of the Manse, b 50 cents, 


Mrs. Sigourney. cents. . 
Water Drops, by Mrs. Sigourney. 75 cents. 
Child’s Book, by Mrs. Sigoarney. 35 cents. 
Boys’ and Girls’ Books. Each 40 cents. 

Holiday House, by Miss Sinclair. . 

Near Home and Far Of. Each 50 conts. | 

Very Little Tales for Very Little, Children. Two 
vols. 75 cents. 

New Cobwebs to Catch Flies. 650 cents. 

Watt’s Divine Songs. 40 cents. 4 

Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. 75 eents. 

The Forrestere, by the same aathor. 75 cents. 

_ The Infant’s Progress. 18mo. SOcents. 

The Rainbow in the North. 50 cents. . 

Pollock’s Tales—Covenanter. 76 coats. . 

Tales of Scottish Peasantry. 50 cents. 

The Cottage Fireside. 40 cent. 
MARTIEN, 


Olive Leaves, by 


For sale by WILLIAM &. 
No. 144 Chestnut street, lat Beoketare above Sisth, 
nov 1—3t Philadelphia. 
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we, wond 
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Rev; Ecren, 
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winter 
by Alonzo Potter, 
‘The cursory ¢3 ‘which’ we have been 
enabled 


fect of which we were before persuaded, that it 


istian evidences to engage too many 
ork. .There must result from this 
of unity, es well as inequality in 
oT gate, however, evidences of res- 


scholarship in‘the Lectures generally, point- 


handeoit ‘got up in its mechanical execution. 

"Tat ov Divs} of, the Advantages of the 
Sabbath to the Wotking Classes. By a Labour- 
_ore's Daughter. And | 


RAYEN’s ANTIDOTE TO THE Cunsz or Lanovr; | 


or, the Temporal Advantages of the Sabbath, con- 
» tideréd in Relation te the Working Classes. By 


' John Allen Quinton. New York, 1854, Edward |. 


Pletcher. 18mo, pp. 188 and 155. 

_ These are capital little works, which we have 
‘abundantly cottimended before,:and which we now 
[samp agein, as issued by enother publisher. 
are introduced by the Rev. Dr. Tyng. 


Tax Lire oy Mantis and the Reforma- | 


Germany. With an Introductign, by the 

ilus Stork, D. D., author of the 
« Children of the New Testament.” Beautifully 

Philadelphia, 1854, Lindsay § Blakis- 
Buther and the Reformation have farnished rich 
materials for the biographer and historian, and so 
far from’ complaining of the multiplicity of books on 
there eae we hail the appearance of the present 
adsome yolume. It possesses a peculiar charm as 
® popular biography, in which the principal incidents 

Reformer 


y, smong the people a knowledge of events, of 


a no Protestant should be ignorent. 


Tar Natrvunat Histrorr. By the 


are happily 
ecale. It is equally important that a correct classi- 
fication should be adopted, and here too, Mr. Wood 


has succeeded ; and bas imparted additional value to 


it by giving the derivatives. of technical names, 
which will prove @ great assistance to the general 
reader. The text is very pleasantly written, inter- 


Leavzs yrox Tar Tavs Ieprasrt. By Marthe 
Russell. Boston, 1854, John P. Jewett & Co. 


Igdrasyl, according‘ to the old Norsemen, is the 
’ ‘exister very leaf of which may be sup- 


represent history or biography. It has, 


Lirrtz Jane; or, Feed my Lambs. American 
Baptist Publication Society. 18mo, pp. 152. 
A book for juveniles, issued by a very enterpris- 
ing Society. | 
Grass ron Lawns. By the Rev. 
_ Cornelius Winter Bolton. Squere form, pp. 303. 
Sunxpar Arfernoons in Taz Nunserr; or, Fa- 
milier Narratives from the Book of Genesis. 


. Square form, pp. 236. | 
Tas Norsenr. Goreansss. By the author of 
« The Week.” Square form, pp. 188. 


Licuwr +tanoven raz Cirouns; dr, Peace and J 
“im Believing. By ‘the author of « Noonti 


Thoughts.” Square form, pp. 231. 


All these little books are from the prolific press of 
the Messrs. Warters of New York, which has con- 
tributed so amply to the religious literature of our 
country. They are chiefly designed for youthful 
readers, and are of the best class of such books— 
simple, engaging, and scriptural. We should notice 
that they are well illustrated by wood cuts. 

Tur Linn or Tex Forum axp Tae Vatican; or, 

‘Thoughts and Sketches during an Eastern Pilgri- 
mage to Rome, , By Newman Hall, B. A., author 
’ of «Come to Jesus,” &c. New York, 1854, 

Robert Carter & Brothers; Philadelphia, William 


in every object in that beautiful but darkened land. 
We néed to be reminded, that under the gorgeous- 
ness of Popery, so attractive to the eye, there is a 
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Yo"wear the same array, 


when the imperial Judah stern, 


.Maintained ite regal sway. 
By sacred Jordan’é’ desert tide, 
Bright ye blossom on, 

your simple charms outvied 


| The lonely pilgrim’s heart is filled 
‘With holiest themes divine, 

When firat he sees your colours gild 

' The fields of Palestine. 

' Fresh springing from the emerald sod, 
“As to 106, 

As when the meek inearnate God 
parable from ye. 


What rose amidst ber fragrant bowers, 
That steals the morning’s glow, 
|, Or.talip, queen of Eastern flowers, 
» Was ever honoured so? 
are of the lowly train, 
hich he delights to raise ; 
Ye bloom unsullied by a stain, 
And therefore ye have praise. 
| - Ye mever toiled with anxious care, 
_’ From silken threads to spin 
That living gold, refined and rare, 
Which God hath clothed ye in ; 
‘That ye, his simplest works, should shine 
In such adornment dress’d, 
. That mightiest kings of Judah’s line, 
Could boast of no such vest. 
Ye still as mute memorials stand 
Of Scripture’s.sacred page, 
Sweet lilies of the Holy Land! 
And bloom in every age. 
~—¥0u’ve seen the terrors of the Lord, 
By signs and wonders shown, 
And kingly rebels to his power, 
_. Amidst their pride o’erthrown. 
Ye flourished when the captive band, 
By prophets warned in vain, 
Were led to fair Euphrates’ strand, 
From Jordan’s pleasant plain; 
In hostile bands to weep and dream 
Of things that still were free, 
And sigh to see your golden gleam— 
Sweet flowers of Galilee ! 


And ye have seen a darker hour, 
On Sion’s children fall, 
Than when Chaldea’s vengeful power, 
 Assailed her leaguered wall; 
Ye saw the eagles from afar, 
On wings of terror come, 
And godless priests maintain a war 
’Gainst earth-subduing Rome. 


The meteor sword that high in air, 
O’er guilty Salem swept, 

And all her burden of despair, 

. O’er which Messiah wept. 

Ye bloomed unscatched, meek, lowly flowers! 
On that terrific night, 

When marble fanes and rock-built towers 

Crashed downward from their height. 


Jewish Agricultaral Colonies in 
Russia. 


One of the efforts made by government 
to replace the hands withdrawn for the pur- 
sete war, is the colonization of Israelites. 

came to Russia notoriously to carry 
on exclusively their usual petty trades and 
Goole ; their repugnance to settling down 
as tillers of the soil has been gradually 
overcome, and their settlements begin to 
promise success. The wide steppe in the 
government’ of Jekaterinoslay is now peo- 
pled with five hundred families of Jewish 
agriculturists. The first settlement of a 
Jewish colony was in 1845, and in the cir- 
clé of Alexandrov. The government pro- 
mised those that would become settlers 
many privileges, and rich Jewish merchants 
induced one hundred and fifty families of 
their oo-religionists to do the same in the 
circle of Bobriniek. The colony did not 
thrive at first, but fared better when placed 
under the managemeut of the chief of the 
German colonies, who distributed Germans 
among them as instructors. The plan has 
been successful. Besides their inexperience 
at first, the settlers had to contend with 
epidemic diseases and failures of crops, but 
latterly harvests have remunerated 
them. The Jewish women, too, have learn- 
ed how to manage a garden and dairy. The 
roportion was one German to ten Jewish 
farms in each colony, and the Jews have 
now adopted the German system of farming. 
—Algemeine Zeitung. 


I Desire to Die.* 


_ I desire to die, because I want, whilst I 
live here, the glorious presence of God, which 
I love and long for, and that sweet fellow- 
ship of the angels and saints, who would be 
giad of me, as I am of them, and would en- 
tertain me with unwearied delight. 

I desire to die, because, while I live, I 
shall want the perfection of my nature, and 
be as an estranged and banished person, from 
my Father’s house. 
~ I desire to die, because I would not live 
to offend so good a God, nor to grieve his 
Holy Spirit; for his loving kindness is bet- 
ter than life itself. | : 

I desire to die, because this world is in- 

fected with the plague of sin, and some have 
this plague-sore running upon them, and I 
myself am tainted with the same disease, so 
as whilst I live here, I can be in no place, 
nor in any company, but I am still in dan- 
ger of being infected, or of infecting others; 
and if this world doth hate me because [ 
endeavour to follow ness, how will it 
rejoice if my foot do but slip! 
___I desire to die, because of the devil’s ma- 
lignant-and incessant assaults: I can stand 
no where before the Lord on earth, but one 
devil or other is at my right hand, and I 
must of necessity enter into conflict with 
them and their temptations, and be buffeted 
and by them, which is a thousand 
fold worse than death. 

I desire to die, because by death I shall 


| rest from the hard labours of this life. 


I desire to die, because nothing in this 
world .can give me solid and durable con- 
tentment. 

I fear not death, because it is but the 
‘separation of the body from the soul. 

1 fear not death, because death is such an 
‘enemy as hath been often vanquished, and 
‘because I am armed for it, and the weapons 
of my warfare are mighty through God, and 


| L am ‘assured of victory. 


_I do not fear death for the pain of it, for 
I am persuaded I have endured as 
— m tife as I shall find in death, and 

th will cure me of all sorts of pains ; and 
died a terrible accursed 
death, that~any kind of death might be 


Blegseif’ to “me; and that God, who hath 
reatly.loved me in life, will not neglect me 


lady, who ditd in Chester two hundred and eight 


-»® The foregoing reasons for desiring to die, were | 
| written by’Mrs. Jane Ratcliffe, an eminent Christian 


it 


Saviour’s second much 


be like the body of Christ, and by 
I shall obtain far better life. 


F 
: 


A Quarter of au-Hour with a Bad 
Book. 


' About twenty-five years ago’ I formed a 
most intimate acquaintance with a young 
man of ‘fine education and commanding tal- 
ents, and we soon became bosom-friends. 
One morning after school, at a street-corner, 
he handed me a book, which he said he 
could loan me for only one quarter of an 
hour. We stood at corner for a few 
moments, while I looked at the obscene pic- 

- tures and read a few pages in that polluting 
volume. [I handed it back to him and nevér 
saw it again; but. the poison took effect, 

| “the sin left. its mark.”’ . I cannot erase the 

: effect of the impure thoughts which in that 
quarter of an hour that vile book lodged in 
my heart, dnd which, may God ry igs me, 
I harboured there. I can and do pray 
against the sin, and trust by God’s grace 
yet to conquer it; but it is a thorn in my 
flesh, and still causes me great bitterness 
and anguish. 

Young men, as a lover of your souls, I 
tell you in all sincerity that there is nothing 
which I would not willingly give to have 
the veil of oblivion cast over the scenes and 
the sentiments of that corrupt volume, which 
still haunt me like foul spectres during my 
hours of private devotion, in the sanctuary, 
and at the communion-table. O, what sad 
work did that quarter of an hour make <a 
a human soul! Young men, beware of bad 
books, and beware also of evil companions. 

My early friend, after well-nigh accom- 
plishing my ruin, became a dissolute man, 
Fnbibed infidel sentiments, and at Jast, as I 

eatly fear, died by his own hand, “ Let 

im that thinketh he standeth, take heed 
lest he fall.”.— American Messenger. 


Pll Do it Well. 


There lives in New England a gentleman 
who gave the following interesting account 
of his own life. He was an apprentice in a 
tin manufactory. When twenty-one years 
old, he had lost his health, so that he was 
entirely unable te work athistrade. Whol- 
ly destitute of means, he was thrown out 
upon the world, to seek any employment for 
which he had strength. . 

He said he went. to find employment 
with the determination that whatever he 
did he would do it well. The first and onl 
thing he found that he could do was to blac 
boots and scour knives in a hotel. This he 
did and did it well, as gentlemen now living 
would testify. Though the business was 
low and servile, he Sid not lay aside his 
self-respect, or allow himself to be made 
mean by his business. The respect and 
confidence of his employers were soon se- 
cured, and he was advanced to a more lu- 
crative and laborious position. 

At length his health was restored, and he 
returned to his legitimate business, which 
he now carries on extensively. He has ac- 
cumulated an ample fortune, and is train- 
ing an interesting family by giving them the 
best advantages for moral and mental culti- 
vation. He now holds an elevated place 
in the community where he lives. 

Young men who may chance to read the 
above statement of facts, should mark the 
secret of success. The man’s whole charac- 
ter, of whom I have spoken, was formed and 
directed by the determination to do whatever 
he did, well. 


Two Characters. 


Some murmur when the sky is clear, 
And wholly bright to view, 

If one small speck of dark appear 
In their great heaven of blue; 

And some with thankful love are filled, 
If but one streak of light, 

One ray of God’s great mercy gild 
The darkness of the night. 


In palaces are hearts that ask 
In discontent and pride, 

Why life is such a weary task 
And all good things denied; 

And hearts in poorest huts admire 
How love has in their aid 

(Love that not ever seem to tire, ) 
Such rich provision made. 


Solidified Milk. 


The last number of the American Medi- 
cal Monthly contains an account of a visit 
made by a committee of medical gentlemen, 
appointed by the New York Academy of 
Medicine, tothe establishment of Mr. Blatch- 
ford at Armenia, some thirty miles east of 
Poughkeepsie, where solidified milk is pre- 
pared. The editor describes the process of 
solidification as follows: 


To 112 pounds of milk, 28 pounds of 
Stuart’s white sugar were added, and a trivi- 
al proportion of bi-carbonate of soda, a 
teaspoonful, merely enough to insure the 
neutralizing of any acidity, which in the 
summer season is exhibited even a few 
minutes after milking, although inapprecia- 
ble to the organs of taste. The sweet milk 
was poured into evaporating pans of enam- 
elled iron, imbedded in warm water heated 
by steam. A thermometer was immersed 
in each of these water baths, that by fre- 
quent inspection, the temperature might not 
rise above the point which years of experi- 
ence have shown advisable. 

To facilitate the evaporation by means of 
blowers and other ingenious apparatus, a 
current of air is established between the 
covers of the pans and the solidifying milk. 
Connected with the steam engine is an 
arrangement for stirrers, for agitating the 
milk slightly while evaporating, and so 

ntly as not tochurnit. In shont three 

ours the milk and sugar assumed a past 

consistency, and delighted the palates of all 
present. By constant manipulating and 
warming, it was reduced to a rich, creamy- 
looking powder; then cxposed to the air to 
cool, weighed into parcels of a pound each, 
and by a press, with the force of a ton or 
two, made to assume the compact form of a 
tablet, (the size of a small brick) in which 
shape, covered with tin foil, it is presented to 
the public. 
. Some of the prolidified milk, which had 
been grated and dissolved in water the even- 
ing previous, was found covered with a rich 
cream. This skimmed off, was converted 
into excellent butter. Another solution 
was speedily converted-into wine whey, by a 
treatment precisely similar to that employed 
in using ordinary milk. It fully os 
the expectations of all, so that solidified 
milk will hereafter rank among the neces- 
yary appendages of the sick room. In fine, 
this article makes paps, custards, puddings, 
wnd cakes, equal to the best milk; and ob- 
tained from well pastured cattle, and not the 
produce of distillery slops; neither can it be 
watered. 3 

For our steam-ships, our packets, for 
‘hose travelling by land or by sea, for hotel 
, or use in private families, for 
roung or old, we recommend it cordially as 
, substitute for fresh milk. | 

We look with interest for the scientific 
eport of the committee of the Academy of 
Medicine, in which we hope for an exposi- 

ion of the domestic, culinary, and hygienic 


rroperties of solidified milk. 


brighter and frien 


How dopreming old 
papers long locked up, and filed away, writ- 
ten many years ago, when the world was 
were more numerous 
than now; before misfortune had dimmed 
the one, or death had snatched away the 
}other! Nor are one’s spirits made more 
cheerful, when some old document or letter 
transports us| backward to a season of be- 
Teavement or ead mischance. The sunshine 
of the present is clouded by these remi- 
niscences, which produce in all their gloom 
the shadows of a former day. But when it 
happens, as is most commonly the fact, that 
a _ of darkness and storm is selected for 
this melancholy review of past scenes, the 
sombre skies above us mingle their weeping 
with the tears of revived afilictions, and then 
| a pall of darkest hue settles upon the mind. 
Beware of this; let no one unlock the trunk 
of old papers, especially such as concern 
the heart, except in a cloudless day, with 
} the sun shining in meridian splendour. 


To Render Wood Incombustible. 


A very excellent way to render wood in- 
combustible, is to soak it in a strong solu- 
tion of alum and the sulphate of copper. 
About one pound of alum and one of the 
sulphate of copper should be sufficient for 
100 gallons of water. These substances are 
dissolved in a small quantity of hot water, 
| then mixed with the water in the vessel in 
which the wood is to be steeped. The tim- 
ber to be rendered fire-proof can be kept 
under the liquor by stones, or any other 
mode of sinking it. All that is required is 
a water-tight vessel, of sufficient dimensions 
to hold enough liquor to cover the timber, 
which should be allowed to steep for about 
four or five days. After this it is taken out 
and suffered to dry thoroughly before being 
used. Various substances have been pre- 
pared for the purpose; but, in answer to a 
correspondent, we present the above as be- 
~ ae to any that we are acquainted 
with. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


LANGUAGE AND CHARACTER.—A Jesuit 
missionary tells us that two of the principal 
native tribes of Brazil do not possess any 
word which corresponds in meaning to our 
word “thanks.” This led him to inquire 
whether the feeling of gratitude was not also 
as absent from their hearts as the word 
expressive of it was absent from their voca- 
bulary ; and further acquaintance convinced 
him that they were total strangers to the 
feeling. Though most important beggars, 
“they never showed the slightest sense of 
obligation or of gratitude when they obtain- 
ed what they sought; never saying more 
than ‘This will be useful to me,’ or ‘This 
is what I wanted.’” 


A Rare Communtty.—In Elizabeth City 
county, North Carolina, there has not been 
a single person confined in jail for any crimi- 
nal offence for twelve or fifteen years, and 
for the last two years the jail has been un- 
tenanted. There is not an adult pauper in 
the county. There is not a single head of 
a family who is not sufficiently prosperous 
to afford himself the necessaries and com- 
forts of life. Intemperance and idleness 
are but little known. The county has 
doubled in its agricultural products within 
the last forty years. 


FasHions.—The extravagance in linen 
articles in Paris, is, at the present time, 
without parallel. The correspondent of the 
Journal of Commerce remarks that on hand- 
kerchiefs particularly is lavished all that 
needlework can give of taste and elegance. 
There is the imperial handkerchief em- 
broidered in gold and silver; to prevent 
this embroidery being too dead and heavy, 
the modistes blend with it a silky cotton, 
which throws a soft shade around the gold; 
there is also the violet handkerchief, worked 
all over with violets in a mother-of-pearl 
cotton; the mediwval handkerchief, with 
escutcheons and arms; the Francis the First 
handkerchief; the Pompadour handkerchief, 
an assemblage of flowers, arabesques, and 
foliage. 


A QuarRTER or A CeNnTURY’S IMPRISON- 
MENT FOR Dest.—Mr. Payne recently held 
an inquest at the Queen’s Prison, London, 
on the body of Emma Davidson, otherwise 
Sarah Hawkins, aged 57 years, who died in 
the prison after an illness of some months’ 
duration. The deceased was somewhat of 
an eccentric character, and had been in con- 
finement since 1829, having made a solemn 
vow when arrested that she would “live and 
die” in prison, as she considered the claim 
against her to be unjust. She was in the 
receipt of an income of about $500 a year, 
regularly paid to her out of property of 
which she was in possession when first ar- 
rested, under the provisions of an act now 
abolished. 


Tue Russo-J Ewish Prisoners AT SHEER- 
nESs.—They solemnly declared that they 
had never omitted saying their prayers 
regularly during the time of their being in 
the military service. They had also their 
own reader with them. May this serve as 
an example for our co-religionists! For 
although these men are cast among various 
creeds—two of them having been no less 
than twenty-six years in the service, as their 
medals testify—they faithfully adhere to 
the religion and customs of their ancestors. 
Some of them even resisted the temptation of 
advancement ; and preferred to remain in the 
ranks as common soldiers, rather than change 
their religion; as no Jewish soldier in Rus- 
sia can be promoted, except he be baptized. 
Besides, their whole demeanour bears the 
impress of cleanliness, sobriety, and good 
breeding.— London Jewish Chronicle. 


Hottow Axtes ror Cars.—The 
Reading (Pa.) Steam Forge is making hollow 
axles for railroad cars, the first ever turned out 
on the continent. They have been scientifically 
tested, are not liable to fracture, can sustain 
or weight, and last longer than the solid 
axle. 


Apvance or Apvertisina Rates.—The Chi- 
cago papers contain an agreement, entered 
into by the proprietors of the several news- 
papers, by which they give notice of an ad- 
vance of twenty per cent. in the rates of adver- 
tising. This they have found necessary in 
consequence of the very heavy addi tional, ex- 
pense to which they are subjected. 


Srupents Reticion.—The Undergradu- 
ates at Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, are, by the rules, obliged to attend 
church on Sunday, and if the parents or guar- 
dians do not wish them to attend services at 
the College Chapel, they state where they wish 
the student to worship, and the College pays 
for the rent of the seats occupied by those who 
worship at the Cambridge churches. In ac- 
cordance with this arrangement the following 
payments have been made to the several church- 
es in Old Cambridge for the present academic 
year :—Baptist $52; Unitarian $70; Episco- 

$135 ; Orthodox Congregationalists$183.20. 
otal, $440.20. 


Meneety’s Bett Founpry.—The Messrs. 
Meneely at Troy, New York, have recently en- 
larged their heretofore extensive establishment, 
by extending the front sixty feet north, and 
‘adding a large and well arranged show room. 
These additions, with the new building erected 
last year, make it the largest and most com- 
plete Bell Foundry in the world. The West 
Troy Advocate says, that the orders for the 
Messrs. Meneely’s bells keep pace with their 
increased facilities. Within a week they have 
shipped a large church bell for Sacramento, 
Calitornia, the third one sent to that place 
within a short time. They are daily shippin 
bells to different parts of the country, ~ 
among those now ready to forward, we noticed 
& bell weighing 2600 pounds, for a new Court 
House at Erie, Pennsylvania, three large bells 
for Port au Prince, a large church bell for 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, and others for Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Massachusetts, &c. They keep a 
large assortment constantly on hand, so that 
any order can be filled immediately upon its 
receipt. 


Don’t Kill the Birds. 


The Plough, Loom, and Anvil has the 
following, which we heartily endorse. The 
little painted songsters follow man and at- 
‘ténd upon him. It is his mission to clear 
his ground and trees of insects which would 
otherwise destroy his fruitand grain. What 
would the country be without its birds? 
Their innocent notes gladden the ear, and 
their beautiful forms and plumage delight 
‘the eye. A pair of robins have been 
kaown to consume two thousand caterpillars 
in one week—and what amount of service 
to that farm was that one week’s work! The 
. farmer who shoots the small birds that con- 
} fidingly surround his dwelling, errs both in 
economy and benevolence. We speak not 
of the hawk, which devours the chickens, or 
of the kingfisher, which swallows the bees, 
let him use his shot on them if he will. 
But if the songsters take tithe of the ripen- 
ed produce of field and garden—it is no- 
thing but their due. They present their 
bills some months after the labour was per- 
formed, and are fully entitled to their living. 
Honesty in this, as well as other matters, is 
always the best policy; and it has inva- 
‘riably been found that the farmer who en- 
courages, instead of repelling the visits of 
these tiny workmen, is more than repaid for 


his forbearance. 


Do as you Promise, 


There is no necessity for breaking your 
word. In the first place, never promise 
anytiting, unless you know it to be in your 
power to fulfill; and, in the second ot 
make up your mind before you promise, 
that whatever you do promise, you will ful- 
fill.- By so doing, you will gain and enjoy 
the confidence of those around you. When 
such a character is established, it will be of 
more value than ermine, gold, or princely 
diadems. 


To MAKE A BatKy Horsr Draw.—In 
India, when a horse can and will not draw, 
instead of whipping, spurring, or burning 
him, as is frequently the case in more civil- 
ized countries, they quietly get a rope, and 
attaching it to one of the fore feet, one or 
two men take hold of it, and advancing a 
few paces ahead of the horse, pull their best. 
No matter how stubburn the animal may 


be, a few doses of such treatment effects a 
perfect cure. 


Tue Wuire Datsy.—Of all the pests 
that afflict the farmer, none I deal with bet- 
ter deserves the appellation, intolerable, than 
the White Daisy. The seed is long, slen- 
der, brown, and the rapidity with which it 
spreads, demands of the farmer the most un- 
tiring diligence in its extermination. The 
moving of hay in winter has seeded the 
road-sides of this town, and they now pre- 
sent, for miles, a bordering of daisies. From 
a few seeds sown when laying land down to 
grass, we have whole acres now thickly in 

lossom. The rapidity with which the 
daisy increases, may be seen from the fol- 
lowing. I to-day pulled in my meadow a 
stool probably three years old, from which 
had grown 26 stalks, bearing 51 blossoms. 
I counted 300 seeds in one blossom. An- 
other stool has 60 stalks, and at the above 
rate overl100 hundred blossoms. Putting the 
number of seeds per blossom at 200, we 
have for the last stool 20,000 seeds; and 
for the first 10,200. From a little plot of 

d, about four feet by five, I pulled 
stalks, giving at above rates, 1000 blos- 
soms—200,000 seeds. Need more convinc- 
ing proofs be added, to prove to the most 
negligent farmer the necessity of being wide 
awake in the work of eradicating these 
pests ’—and yet we see farmers resting in 
quiet-ease, year after year, while they are 
gaining a foothold, and increasing in a ratio 
of unexampled rapidity. 


Pottina STRAWBERRIES.—Mr. Rivers, 
in London, raises strawberries in pots by a 
peculiar process, thus described :— About 
the second week in July, he says, he filled 
a number of six-inch pots with a compost of 
two-thirds loam, and one-third rotten stable 
manure, as follows :—Three stout pieces of 
broken pots were placed in the bottom, anda 
full handful of the compost put in; a stout 
wooden pestle was then used with all the 
force of a man’s arm to pound it, and then 
another handful and a pounding, and an- 
other, till the pot was brimfull and the 
compressed mould as hard as a barn floor. 
The pots are then taken to the strawberry 
bed, and a runner placed in the centre of 
each, and a smaller stone to keep it steady. 
They were watered in dry weather, and have 
no other care or culture. For two or three 
years I have had the very finest crops from 
plants after this method, and those under 
notice promise well. If the pots are lifted, 
it will be apparent that a large org | of 
food is ina small place. I may add that, 
from some recent experiments with com- 
pressed earth to potted fruit trees, I have a 
high opinion of its effect, and I fully believe 
that we have yet much to learn on the sub- 
ject.— Valley Farmer. 


THe Curcuiio.—Friend Brown—Now 
that the Curculio has done his work for the 
present season, it may not be out of place to 

ive you my experience, in the war I have 
fad with that insect the past summer. I[ 
have tried some of the many remedies that 
have been recommended in the Furmer. 
Tree No. 1, I kept well dusted with air 
slacked lime; No. 2, I put a hen and a 
brood of chickens under, and shook the tree 
almost every day; Nos. 2, 4, and 5, [ sy- 
ringed with a mixture of whale oil soap, in 
the proportion of four pounds of soap to 
thirty gallons of water. I syringed often 
enough to give the foilage of the tree the 
smell of soap. Now for the result of the 
different plans. Tree No. 1 is so full of 
fruit, that I had to support it with poles; 
No. 2 there is not a plum on; Nos. 3, 4, 
and 5, have, in all, about two dozen of good 
fruit. By this you will see that, after a fair 
trial, the air slacked lime is the best. The 
mode of applying it is, as prescribed by a 
correspondent in the Farmer last spring, 
viz: let your lime slake, and sift it through 
a flour sieve; take a piece of lace, make it 
in the form of a bag, and make fast to the 
end of a pole long enough to reach over the 
top of the tree; hold the pole with one 
hand, and strike the end of the pole with 
the other. In this way you can dust a tree 
all over in two or three minutes. I think 
this is the best way to save the plum from 
the Curculio. I have been informed this 
summer, that coal ashes will do equally as 
well as lime; if so, it does not cost so much, 
but I think the lime is the best. I send 

ou this as my experience with the Curcu- 
fio the past summer ; and, if it is worthy of 
your notice, you have it at your service.— 
New England Farmer. 


Ear or Corn.—It is evident that an ear 
of corn was not so named from resemblance 
to the ear, the organ of hearing, but that it 
must have had some quite different origin. 
Now, if we consider the Latin term for it, 
namely spica, we see its resemblance to spi- 
culum, which means an arrow; and if we 
consider this a little further, we see that it 
is not at all casual, but that it is an inten- 
tional metaphor, and, in truth, a very just 
and natural one. For the rising crop is like 
a field of little spears. Many passages of 
the poets allude to this resemblance. So in 
English we speak of blades of corn, from 
this resemblance to miniature’ sword blades. 
From what precedes, I think there can be 
no doubt that the phrase “an ear of corn” 
originally meant “an arrow of corn,” %. ¢. a 
single blade, spiculum, or spica. But this 
conjecture becomes more certain, when we 
recollect the name for an arrow in Anglo- 
Saxon, namely earh ; whence comes the de- 
rived term earh-fere, a quiver (literally, an 
arrow-bearer). It is Jain then, that the 
“‘earh of corn” must have been the blade 
itself, or the single spikelet. 


THE LOST PURSE. 


“What are you going to do with it—what 
are you going to do with it?” exclaimed half a 
dozen ragged urchins to a bright-eyed, thinly 
clad newsboy, who was holding up a splendid 
purse in one of his little purple cold bands, that 
he had taken, but a few moments previous, from 
the sidewalk. 

“ Return it to the owner,” returned the little 
honest fellow in a firm tone. 

« A fool! afool!” shouted the boys—“ wouldn’t 
catch us returning a purse that looked as though 
it had lots of money in it, as that does; let’s see 
how mach there is,” spoke the eldest of the 
group, and made an attempt to wrest it from 
the boy’s hand. 

“It sha’n’t be opened. It is none of our busi- 
ness what it contains, it is none of ours, and if 
you don’t loose your grasp upon it I will call 
the police,” returned honest Johnny, in a com- 
manding tone, 

The boys knew that Johnny would do as he 
said; hence, they not only ceased tormenting 
him, but stole away, as if the police were 
already upon their track. 

When alone Johnny began to consider what 
it was best to do. There was no way, that he 
saw, by which the owner could be identified by 
him, A thought struck him—he would deliver 
it to the office of the chief police. But he should 
loose the sale of his papers if he attended to it 
then, and if he did, his mother and little sister 
must go without bread that night, for they had 
nothing to eat save that which the daily sale 
of his newspapers brought. What should he 
do? He paused awhile, and then said, “ Mo- 
ther, you would rather go hungry to-night, I 
am sure I would rather, too, than keep the 
purse until to-morrow morning. Let’s see!” 
he put his hand into his pocket, and after fum- 
bling a short time drew forth three cents; “I’ve 
got money enough to buy a loaf of bread for 
little sister’s supper and breakfast, and mother 
and I will go without; so I will at once away 
and carry the purse where the owner can ob- 
tain it.” Thus saying, he trudged with the 
purse in one hand, and the large bundle of 
newspapers in the other. He whistled as he 
went; for although pinched with cold and 
hunger, he felt happy because he was doing 
right. 

After disposing of the purse and being called 
an “ honest little fellow” by the police, he re. 
turned home and related to his mother how he 
had acted. She praised him for so doing, and 
said he must do right, if he perished in the 
attem pt. 

The next morning, Johnny went from his 
home a little bluer and colder than usual, for 
he had no supper or breakfast to fill up his 
stomach, thereby keeping the cold out. 

At nightfall he was going home with a light 
heart, for he had sold papers enough to buy 
bread sufficient to last his mother, sister, and 
himself one day! when he was met by the gen- 
tleman to whom he had delivered the purse on 
the previous day. 

 “‘ My little fellow,” exclaimed the gentleman, 

patting him on the shoulder, “the purse you 
left with me has been returned to the owner, 
who, by the way, is an intimate friend of mine, 
and to reward you, he has offered to take you 
in his employ, and see what he can make of 
you,” 

“ Will he give me wages to buy mother and 
sister bread?” anxiously inquired the lad. 

returned the gentleman, “and more 
than that; come!” he added, “we'll soon see 
what he'll do for you.” Thus saying, he led 
the way to a large brick dwelling, nearly oppo- 
site to where they had been talking. 

A slight ring at the door bell brought the 
owner of the purse to the door. He was in- 
formed by his friend that the lad before him 
was the one to whom he was indebted for the 
recovery of his lost property. Johnny met with 
a warm and hearty welcome from his new found 
friend, who not only promised to take the hon- 
est boy in his employ, but that his mother and 
sister should be made comfortable and happy. 
Tears of joy filled the little fellow’s eyes as he 
hastened to inform his mother of his good for- 
tune, The mother was overjoyed at the pleas- 
ing tidings of her son, and she and Johnny 
never after had occasion to regret the latter’s 

conduct respecting the Lost Purse. 


DGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, NEW JER- 
SEY.—The next Session of this Institution 
will commence on Wednesday, November Ist. 
Boys are prepared for College, or for a business life. 
Teams——$250 perannum. Modern languages ex- 
tra. The French language is taught by a native of 
France, who resides in the house, and devotes his 
whole time to the School. 
For ae or further information, address 
ev. THOMAS W. CATTELL, 
Rev. WM. C. CATTELL, Principah. 
sep 2—6m* 


OTICE.—W hereas, letters of administration to 
the estate of the Rev. Thomas L. Hamner, de- 
ceased, have been granted to the subscriber, all 
persons indebted to said estate will please make 
payment, and those having claims will please pre- 
sent them to FRANCIS E. CROSS, 
sep 30—6t 59 South Fourth street, Philadelphia. 


EW AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 

BOOKS FOR THE COMING SEASON.— 

The Birds of the Bible.—By the Rev. H. Harbaugh, 

author of the ** Heavenly Recognition of Friends,’’ 

Heaven, or the Sainted Dead,’’ The Heavenly 
Home,’ &c. 

An imperial octavo volume, with twelve elegant 
I)lustrations, engraved and coloured in the finest 
style of art, beautifully bound in Turkey morocco. 
Antique style, With appropriate designs on the sides 
and back; also the cloth bevelled, full gilt sides, 
back, and edges. This work is altogether original, 
by a popular and distinguished author; the illustra- 
tions are entirely new, and executed in a style alto- 
gether superior to anything of the kind heretofore 
produced in the United States. The letter-press is 

rinted on a delicately tinted cream coloured paper. 
The binding is done with great care, and ina very su- 
perior manner; and the Publishers have spared no ex- 
pense to make it both artistically and otherwise the 
most beautiful book of the season. 

Krummacher’s Parables. From the seventh Ger- 
man edition, elegantly illustrated by twenty-six ori- 
ginal designs, beautifully printed on fine paper. A 
handsome demy ocfivo volume, elegantly bound in 
cloth, gilt backs plain edges. Price $1.75 in cloth. 
Full gilt and bevelled, $2.50; and in Turkey mo- 
rocco, antique, elegant, $4. 

The Christian’s Daily Delight. A sacred Garland, 
culled from English and American Poets; beaati- 
full illustrated by eight engravings on steel. In one 
volume demy octavo, cloth, gilt backs. Price, 
$1.50. One volume demy octavo, cloth, full gilt 
sides, backs, and edges, $2.25. 

Proctor’s Illustrated History of the Crusades. 
Containing over one hundred and fifty illustrations, 
beautifully printed on fine paper. One volume, oc- 
tavo, bound in cloth, gilt backs, price $2.25. One 
volume, octavo, bound in cloth, full gilt sides, 
backs, and edges, $3. 

An Illustrated Life of Martin Luther, the great 
German Reformer, with a Sketch of the Reforma- 
tion in Germany, edited with an Introduction, by the 
Rev. Theophilus Stork, D. D., late pastor of St. 
Mark’s Lutheran Church, Philadelphia. Beautifully 
illustrated by sixteen designs, printed on fine paper. 
One volume, octavo, bound in cloth, gilt back, $2; 
full gilt, sides and edges, with appropriate designs, 
$2.50. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
25 South Sixth street, above Chestnut, Philadelphia. 
nov 4—3t 


ELLS! BELLS! BELLS!—For Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Plantations, §c. 
made, and a large assortment kept on 
hand by the subscribers, at their old established, 
and enlarged Foundry, which has been in operation 
for thirty years, and whose patterns, and process of 
manufacture are so perfected, that their Bells have a 
world-wide celebrity for volume of sound and quality 
of tone. The present Proprietors have recently 
succeeded in applying the process of loam mould- 
ing in Iron Cases to Bell Casting—which secures a 
perfect casting and even temper; and as an evi- 
dence of the unimpaired excellence of their Bells, 
they have just received, (January, 1854), the First 
presaium (a Silver Medal) of the World’s Fair in 
New York, over all others, several from this coun- 
try and Europe being in competition; and which is 
the eighteenth Medal, besides many Diplomas that 
have been awarded them. They have patterns for, 
and keep on hand, Bells of every variety of tones 
of the same weight, and ‘they also furnish to order 
Cuimes of any number of bells, or key, and can re- 
fer to several of their make throughout the States 
and Canadas. Their Hangings, comprising many 
recent and valuable improvements, consist of Cast 
Iron Yoke, with moveable arms, and which may be 
turned upon the Bell; Spring acting on the Clap- 
er, prolonging the sound. Iron Frame, Tolling 
ammer, Counterpoise, Stop, &c. For Steamboats, 
Steamships, &c., their improved Revolving Yoke, 
or Fancy Hangings in Brass or Bronze of any design 
furnished. We can supply whole sets, or parts, of 
our Improved Hangings, to rehang belle of other 
construction, upon ee specifications being given. 
Old bells taken in exchange. 

Surveyors Instruments of all descriptions, made 
and kept on hand. 

Being in immediate connection with the principal 
routes in all directions, either railroad, canal, or 
river, ofders can be executed with dispatch, which, 
either personally or by communication, are respect- 


fully solicited. 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
West Troy, Albany county, New York. 
feb 25—ly* 


‘important consideration, rendering it as cheap as it 


A WONDERFUL MUSIC BOOK !—Srxrv- 

Corres THE riast Season !— 

The Shawm: A, complete Library of Charch Music. 

By William B. ‘Bradbery gad George F. Root, 
sis mas Hastings . B. Mason 

This is, in many ‘the most remarkable 


over, this sale would have been yet much larger 
had we béen able to manufactere fast enough to 
supply the demand. This was so unprecedented, 
however, that though presses were running night 
and day, we were for a time unable to meet it. 
immense popularity is to the public the best possi- 
ble evidence in favour of any book, for it proves 
that it is just what they like. 

We therefore deem it unnecessary to append any 
of the almost numberless recommendations of The 
Shawm which are in our hands. We may, how- 
ever, allude to several points which render it so 

ular. 

. It contains a much larger amount of matter 
than previous similar works, embracing in all nearly 
One Thousand Musical Compositeons ; thue really 
warranting the name of “ A Library of Church Mu- 
sic.”? 

2. The fact that it is the result of the combined 
experience, Jabour, and resources of so many popu- 
lar authors, has rendered it peculiarly rich in the 
variety, as well as general value of its contents. 

3. It is safe to assert that no previous similar 
work has contained nearly so many of the favourite 
compositions of all our most popular American as 
well as foreign authors. But few tunes are in fa- 
miliar use in the vestries, social meetings, or con- 
gregations of any part of the land, which are not 
here preserved. Besides their own compositions, 
the authors were, by special arrangement, permitted 
to make use of many of the favourite works of Mr. 
Lowell Mason, and many other distinguished au- 
thors. This feature of the work has elicited univer- 
sal approbation. The remark is frequent, “* Here- 
tofore we have been obliged to have several books 
in order to secure all our favourites, but The Shawm 
contains them all.’ 

4. The quantity of new tunes presented is also 
unusually large. Assistance from abroad was en- 
jeyed by foreign correspondence, as well as by un- 
tiring research among the works of the greatest 
composers of the past and present. But especially 
is The Shawm rich in its home department. Besides 
the authors themselves, many of our most celebra- 
ted American musicians contributed to its pages. 

5. It embraces an unusually large variety of me- 
ters, there being in all over one hundred. This 
adapts it to the use of all denominations. 

6. It contains also, an unusual variety of An- 

thems, Set Pieces, Chants, &c., of a popular and 
valuable character. 
“7. It contains a new and original Cantata (or Ora- 
torio) entitled ** Daniel; or, the Captivity and Re- 
storation.’? This renders it peculiarly valuable to 
Singing Societies and Schools, as well as Choirs; 
being in itself of sufficient length for a Concert, 
while most of the choruses may be used as occa- 
sional pieces in the regular Sabbath services. - 

8. The matter and arrangement of the Elements 
of Music, in a department termed “‘ The Singing 
Class,’? and the introduction therein of quite a num- 
ber of Glees and Part songs, are much liked by 
teachers. 

9. The fact that a work containing so much and 
such a variety of matter, is afforded at the same 
price with previous less extensive collections, is an 


is good. 

e have now a full supply of The Shawm, and 
trust we shall hereafter be able to fill all orders 
promptly. It may be obtained of booksellers gen- 
erally. MASON BROTHERS, 


oct 7—eow4t No. 23 Park Row, New York. 


EWS FOR SALE.—For sale in Arch street Pres- 
byterian Church, Philadelphia, of which the 
Rev. Charles Wadsworth is pastor, a choice of Pews 
Nos. 107 or 107}, eligibly jocated, the owner hav- 
ing use for one only. For address, apply at the of- 
fice of the Presbyterian, 144 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia. aug 26—tf 


HE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER.—Cru- 

den’s Complete Concordance to the Holy Scrip- 

tures; or a Dictionaryand Alphabetical Index to the 
Bible. By Alexander Cruden, M.A. By which 

I. Any verse in the Bible may be readily found 
by looking for any material word in the verse. To 
which is added 

Il. The significations of the _—— words, by 
which their true meaning in the Scriptures is shown. 

Ill. An account of Jewish customs and cere- 
monies, illustrative of many portions of the Sacred 
Record. 

IV. A Concordance to the Proper Names of the 
Bible, and their meaning in the original. 

Bi A Concordance to the Books called Apocry- 

a. 

. To which is added an original Life of the Au- 
thor. 1 volume, royal 8vo, $3.50. 

In its complete form this celebrated work has 
stood the test of more than one hundred and twenty- 
five years, outliving every attempted substitute, 
such as abridgments, or other works of a similar 
character made out of it, Bible Analyses, Manuals, 
Commentaries, &c. Asa help to the study of the 
Scriptures it stands unrivalled. It has been justly 
styled, ** The Bible its own Interpreter.” 

A practical knowledge of its unequalled merits 
and usefulmess has hitherto been confined mainly to 
clergymen, and that, too, when every Bible-reader 
alike needs it. It may be said to be equally as ne- 
cessary to an understanding of the Bible, and hold 
the same relation to it which a dictionary does to 
the understanding of a language. Every student 
of the word of God, and every family, should have 
free access to it. 

Opinions have been received from a large number 
of our most eminent clergymen of gifferent denomi- 
nations respecting the value of this work. They 
are given below, as far as room will permit. They 
show the estimate in which it is held by men whom 
all will acknowledge to be competent judges in the 
matter. 

TESTIMONIALS. 


From the Rev. Professor Goodrich, D. D., of Yale 
College, New Haven.—lI have made use of Cruden’s 
Concordance for many years, and have always re- 
garded it as a monument of industry, and an indie- 
pensable assistance, in its complete form, to the 
study of the word of God. 

From the Rev. M. W. Jacobus, D. D., of the Theo- 
logical Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.—No 
topical arrangement of passages, however complete 
or useful in its way, can answer the same purpose. 
It is, indeed, a self-interpreting Bible—the Bible 
arranged in @ way to interpret itself. .... . Such 
a verbal Concordance as Cruden has produced is 
more needful to the Bible student than the Diction- 
ary to a common reader. 

From the Rev. Wm. B. Sprague, D. D., (Presby- 
terian), Albany.—It has been the companion of my 
whole life, both as a theological student and a min- 
ister; and it is the last book, with the exception of 
the Bible itself, that I would consent to have pass 
out of my hands. 

From the Rev. Thomas De Witt, D. D., (Dutch Re- 
formed), New York City.—It is invaluable to the Bib- 
lical student, and the abridgments which have 
been made of it furnish no idea of the thoroughness 
and fulness of the original and complete work. 
Other works, such as ‘** Gaston’s Collection,’’ 
Scripture Manual,’’ *‘Analysis of the Biblé,” &c. 
have their special excellence and uses, but can 
never supply the place of the original Cruden’s Con 
cordance. 

From the Rev. Bishop Janes, D. D., (Methodist 
Episcopal Church), New York City.—No book has 
aided me more in the study of God’s word—en- 
abling me to compare Scripture with Scripture, and 
interpret Scripture by Scripture. I believe iis use- 
fulness both to laymen and ministers can hardiy be 
overrated. 

From the Rev. J. B. Condit, D. D., of Lane Theo- 
logical Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio.—I have used it 
more than twenty years, with a growing estimate of 
its value. In its complete form, as published by 
Mr. Dodd, I would earnestly commend it as the 
book that should find a place in every family by the 
side of the Bible. 

From the Rev. I. 8. Spencer, D.D., (Presbyterian), 
Brooklyn, New York.—Cruden’s Concordance is, in 
a opinion, altogether superior to any other work 
of the kind. I do not believe that any compen- 
dium, arrangement, or analysis of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures that has ever been published, is so well calcu- 
lated as this to be of assistance to all students of 
the word of God. 

From the Rt. Rev. Bishop McIlvaine, D. D., (Epis- 
copal), Ohio.—No English concordance can take its 
place, or do without it. It is equally precious to 
the minister of the word and the earnest reader of 
the Scriptures, of any sort or condition of men. 

From the Rev. Albert Barnes, (Presbyterian,) Phi- 
ladelphia.—I have long been in the habit of consalt- 
ing the work to which you refer, and deem it of in- 
estimable value, and do not believe that it is super- 
seded, or is likely to be, by any other similar work. 

From the Rev. H. Humphrey, D. D., late President 
of Amherst College, Massachusetts —I have found it 
an invaluable help in ** comparing Scripture with 
Scripture.” 

From the Rev. Samuel H. Cor, D. D , (Presbyte- 
rian), late of Brooklyn, New York.—The value of 
Cruden’s Concordance, unabridged and entire, I 
consider as incomparable and indispensable. 

From the Rev. Francis Wayland LL.D., (Baptist), 
President of Brown University.—1i am happy to hear 
that you are publishing Cruden’s Concordance in its 
original state. To the student of the Scriptures I 
consider it (I write deliberately) above all price. 

From the Rev. Gardiner Spring, LL.D., (Presby- 
terian), New York Vity.—I can only say, that if I 

sessed but two books in the world, they should 

God’s Bible and Cruden’s Concordance. 

_ From the Rev. Joel Parker, D.D., (Presbyterian,) 
New York City.—It is a work worth more than all 
other books of reference combined for aiding in the 
study of the sacred Scriptures. .. . . Every Sunday- 
school teacher, every family, and every young person 
who has not easy access to it in the family of which 
he is a part, ought to have Cruden standing beside 
the Bible upon his table. 

From the Rev. David 8. Doggett, D.D., (Method- 
ist,) Editor of Southern Methodist Quarterly Review. 
regard Cruden’s Complete Concordance to the 
‘*Holy Scriptures’? as incomparably superior to 
every work of the kind that has ever appeared. . . . 
Besides furnishing the very best interpretation of the 
sacred writings, it is also a Commentary and a Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, of the highest utility to every 
student of the word of God. 

From the Rev. James L. Hodge, D.D., ( Baptist, 
Brooklyn, New York.—In my the 
bridged Concordance of Cruden stands unrivalled 
in what it professes to be and do. 

From the Rev. H. Skinner, D.D., of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York.—Cruden’s Con- 
cordance, complete, has proved itself to be a book 
of pre-eminent and unrivalled merit. 

N. B.—Five hundred Agents wanted immediate- 
ly to engage in the circulation of this great work. 
A small capital, with energy and perseverance, will 
secure large returns. 

Published and for sale, together with a large va- 


RW HARDY PASSION FLOWER—BS. 
Watson, Old Calony Nurseries, Pi 
Massachusetts, has lately received from France a 
species of Passion Flower, which proves perfectly 
hardy in the Northera and Eastern States, bavidg 
ae two winters here without any protection what- 
ever, and is now (July 20th) ia bloom. It is one 
of the most vigorogs runners in cultivation, making 
shoots of fifteen feet in length ia a @ season, 
and continues ite bloom till very severe Its 
rich palmate foilage, aod curious and splendid flow- 
ers, which are delightfully perfamed, appear in 
constant succession for several months, The very 
singular appearance of the Passion Flower in the 
arrangement of its stamens in the form of a cross, 
and its triple crown, have suggested the idea of its 
being em tic of the passion of Jesus Chrict. 
This pleasing association renders it a very suitable 
plant for the Cemetery. Plants, $1 each. One 
dozen finest hardy running vines, suitable for the 
iazza, border, or shrubbery, @4. One dozen fine 
ardy running Roses, in colours, best named 
sorts, $4. IrishIvy, good plants, $4 per dozen. 

N. B. full descriptive Catalogue, embracing 
every plant and tree required for che garden, green- 
house, nursery, or orchard, will be sent gratis, oa 
application, and post-paid, on receipt of one poat- 
age stamp. 7 Carriage of plants paid to Boston 
or New York. sep 9—9m 


ALTIMORE DEPOSITORY — No. 73 Fayette 

street, Tract House, Baltimore, Maryland.— 

Juvenile Books jast published by the Presbyterian 
Board : 

The Blind Man and Pedler; Blind Betsey, or 
Comfort for the Afflicted. Captives of Alb’s Valley ; 
a Legend of Frontier Life; by a son of Mary Moore; 
18mo. History of Minna and her Lamb and her 
Doves. The Rose Bud, The Hen and her Chickens, 
The Bow in the Cloud, and the Glowworm; by 
Charlotte Elizabeth. The Baby, Good and Bad 
Luck, The Golden Image, and the Star; by Char- 
lotte Elizabeth. The Boat and the Drowned Offi- 
cer; by Charlotte Elizabeth. White Lies, Little 
Oaths, and the Bee; by Charlotte Elizabeth. Let- 
ters of the Madiai ; illastrated with coloured por- 
traits of Francesco and Rosa Madiai. Memoir of 
Rev. Joseph W. Barr, by Rev. E. P. Swift, D. D.; 
a new edition, revised and adapted to Sabbash- 
schools. Moral and Religious Anecdotes, with 
others of a more general description; by Joha 
Whitecross; revised by the editor of the Board. 

All the books anfl tracts of the Presbyterian 
Board, of Robert Carter & Brothers, and of William 
S. Martien, are received as soon as published. 

nov 4—3t GUITEAU. 


EV. DR. DUFF’S PORTRAIT.—The fine large 
steel engraved Portrait of this eminent Chris- 
tian missionary, taken from Brady’s daguerreotype, 
is now ready. Engraved by A. H. Ritchie, in finest 
style of line, mezzotint, and stipple; size (inde- 
pendent of margin), 12 by 15 inches. Those desir- 
ing a handsome and correct likeness of Dr. Dud, 
can have one sent to them, free of charge, by send- 
ing their order, accompanied with the amount for 
the style which they prefer. 
Artist’s proofs, - $10 
Proofs, on India paper, before letters, - 5 
Proofs, on India paper, after letters,- - 3 
Plain impressions, - - 2 
A. H. RITCHIE & CO,, 
oct 28—tf 23 Chambers street, New York. 
TEACHER WANTED—To take charge of the 
Cape Fear High School, on the Ist of January, 
1855, situated in Bladen coufty, North Carolina. 
Applications addressed to the undersigned, will be 
received until the last day of November, at which 
time a selection will be made. To insure success, 
satisfactory reference will be required. The loca- 
tion for health, sobriety, and morality, is surpassed 
by few. Any information desired, will be furnished 
on application to the undersigned, at Prospect Hall 
post office, Bladen county, North Carolina. 
JOHN T. COUNCIL, 
oct 21—6t Secretary Board of Trustees. 


OUNG LADIES BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL, No. 26 PENN STREET, 
BURLINGTON, NEW JERSEY — Miss 
Converse’s English and French Boarding and Day 
School was opened for the reception of young ladies, 
on Tuesday, September 65th. The location is 
healthy, quiet, and retired, known as the former 
residence of the Rev. Mr. Westbrook. 

Circulars, stating terms, &c., may be*obtained of 
the Rev. R. B. Westbrook, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union, at the office, 316 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia; also, at the Rev. Dr. Van 
Rensselaer’s office, No. 265 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia ; both of whom permit me to refer to them; 
and also to the editor of the Christian (Rev. 
Dr. Converse), No. 48 South Fourth street, Phila- 
delphia. 

sept 2—13t P. N. CONVERSE, 

OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—This In- 
stitution is located in a beautiful and healthful 
country, near the village of Hartsville, on the Old 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 
which there is daily communication by two lines of 
Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorough instruction 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and 
personal training, and care of home. Due promi- 
nence is given to daily religious instruction. The 
year is divided into two Sessions of twenty-one 
weeks, one commencing on the first Wednesday in 
May, the other on the first Wednesday in Novem- 
ber. Circulars, containing further particulars, may 

be obtained by addressing the Principal, 

v. J. BELVILLE, 
Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 
aug 12—tf 


URCH DAMASK AND CARPETING.—Dore- 

mus & Nixun intend always to have on eale a 
choice assortment of Damask and Moreen for Cu 
ions; Mohair Plush and Silk Velvet for Pulpit 
Cushions; Carpeting of every description; Cocoa 
Matting and Mats for Porch and Vestibale ; Com- 
munion Damask and Napkins; Tufts, Gimps; aed 


Patent Felt for Cushions,a new article, cheaper 
and more durable than Hair, or any other ma- 
terial now in use, and ia not subject to moth orany 
other vermin. No. 21 Park Place, and 

jane 10—6m* 18 Murray street, New York. 


ANTED—An Assistant Teacher in West Jer- 

sey Academy. He will be required to teach 

the Latin and Greek languages chiefly, and also to 

take part in the discipline of the Institution. To'a 

Teacher of superior qualifications four hundred dol- 

lars will be rene together with boarding, washing, 

&ec. The entire compensation will be worth at least 

five hundred and fifty dollars per annum. Address 

‘the subscriber, or the Rev. S. Beach Jones, D.D. at 
Bridgeton, New Jersey. HENRY SNYDER. 


nov 4—3t 


ITUATION WANTED AS A TEACHER.— 
Wanted, by a young lady, a situation as Teach- 
er of the English branches; would prefer teaching 
in a Female Seminary. For further particulars, ad- 
dress R. w.,” 
Office of the Presbyterian, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, first Bookstore above Sixth 
nov 4—3* Philadelphia. 


EST JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY—Rev. 
Samuet A. M., Principal, assisted by an 
ample number of well qualified teachers. Designed 
to prepare boys thoroughly for college, or any busi- 
ness of life, with careful attention to health and phy- 
sical improvement, personal habits and manners, 
and moral and religious instruction. 

Terms—$50 per quarter of eleven weeks. New 
pupils are received at any time, paying from the 
date of entrance only. The Winter Session com- 
mences, Providence permitting, October 26th. For 
with full particulars, address the Prin- 
cipal. 

References—The President and Professors of the 
College of New Jersey, and the Professors of the 
Theological Seminary, Princeton. oct 21—tf 


EACHERS WANTED IMMEDIATELY—One 
of the Piano and Vocal Music, who can also 
teach some other branches; one of Mathematics, 
and one of iy eg men, pious and tho- 
roughly qualified. Please to send testimonials and 
references, and address R. L.,? 
Office of the Presbyterian, 
144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
oct 28—tf 


USCARORA ACADEMY.—The Winter Session 
of this well known Institution, situated six 
miles from the Perryville and eight miles from the 
Mifflin station of the Pennsylvania Railroad, will 
commence on the Ist of November next. It affords 
every facility to young men preparing either for 
business or for the higher classes in our best Col- 
leges. In point of health and beautiful scenery, it 
has many advantages. Its location is in the coun- 
try, with few, if any, temptations to vice and dis- 
sipation. The religious influences and exercises of 
the [Institution are all the most anxious parent 
could desire. 
Texms—$56 per session of five months, payable 
quarterly in advance. Light and fuel extra. 
For Catalogues, or further information, address 
(post-paid) 
J. H. SHUMAKER, A. M., Principal, 
Academia, Juniata county, Pennsy!vania. 
oct 14—13t 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


NO. 144 Chestnot Street, above Sixth, Phi- 


ladziphia, and No. 985 Broad 
York, b 


WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 


TERMS.— Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 
become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their paper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are pai., xcept at the discretion 
of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser. 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, . $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, . $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. ) 
Sixteen copies to one add for one year, $30.00 

With an additional the 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for une 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

cr money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured if possible. Address, always post-paid 


riety of other important works, by 
M. . DODD, 
oct 14—3t Brick Charch Chapel, New York. 
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No. 144 Chestnut Street, Phi 
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